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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INTERNSHIP TRAINING 


By WILLIAM R. MORROW 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 


T is of interest to examine the back- 
] ground and development of psycho- 
logical internships in the context of the 
present organized effort to standardize 
preparation for clinical psychology. In 
August, 1945, the final report of the 
Subcommittee on Graduate Internship 
Training of the Committees on Grad- 
uate and Professional Training of the 
American Psychological Association and 
the American Association for Applied 
Psychology [8] was submitted to the 
parent committees. By them in turn it 
was submitted informally to the Board 
of Directors of the American Psycho- 
logical Association at the Evanston 
meeting, September 6, 1945 and consid- 
ered at the Columbus meeting, Decem- 
ber 27, 1945. An integral part of the 
proposed training program was a full- 
year internship. 

Historically the problem has been ap- 
proached from two sides. On the one 
hand, training programs have been de- 
veloped ad hoc on the initiative of vari- 
ous clinical agencies and institutions. 
On the other hand, there have occurred 
from time to time, increasingly so in 
recent years, discussions in the liter- 
ature and in professional committees 
directed toward establishing internship 


as a part of standardized graduate ed- 
ucation in clinical psychology. These 
discussions may conveniently be divided 
into a preorganizational “early period” 
extending from 1896 to about 1930, 
and a “later period” from 1930 on; the 
latter is distinguished by an organized 
attack upon the problem by special com- 
mittees of the professional associations, 
the Report being the latest step. 

In the present paper a rough chron- 
ological sequence will be followed. First 
the early period of discussion up to 1930 
will be considered. Then the pioneer in- 
ternships introduced by the clinics them- 
selves prior to 1930 will be described, 
with briefer mention of subsequent de- 
velopments. Finally, the story will be 
brought up to date with a chronicle of 
the more recent co-ordinated efforts to 
establish a standardized curriculum, an 
integral part of which is the internship. 


THE EARLY PERIOD OF DISCUSSION 
(1896-1930) 


The earliest set of published proposals 
for “practical work in (clinical) psy- 
chology” appears to be that of Lightner 
Witmer, the “founder of clinical psy- 
chology.” His recommendations were 
presented to the fifth annual meeting of 
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the American Psychological Association 
in 1896 [91;92]. Tacitly assuming that 
the clinical psychologist was a “school 
psychologist,”' he urged that university 
instruction in psychology be adapted to 
meet the needs both of the school teacher 
and of the “psychological expert who is 
capable of treating the many difficult 
cases that resist the ordinary methods 
of the school room.” More specifically 
his suggestions included the following: 


1. A university-sponsored “experi- 
mental training school.” 

2. Municipally-operated special un- 
graded training schools for retard- 
ed children. 

3. Close affiliations between the uni- 
versity department of psychology 
and the local schools and special 
institutions for abnormal children. 


According to Witmer’s [93] own re- 
port, the Department of Psychology in 
the University of Pennsylvania was able 
to put the larger part of this plan into 
operation in the summer of 1897. He 
stated that much of the work of the 
Psychological Laboratory from 1897 to 
1907 involved the training of students 
in clinical psychology. But most of 
these students, he admitted, became 
common-school teachers rather than 
“psychological experts.” As to Wit- 
mer’s influence outside his own Uni- 
versity, Louttit [50, 376-78] declares: 
“There is little evidence that Witmer’s 
proposals found response among the 
psychologists of that day.” Clinical 
psychology as such had apparently not 
yet advanced far enough to secure gen- 
eral support for clinical training pro- 
grams. 

J. E. W. Wallin was apparently the 
first to recommend an internship pro- 
per as part of the regular training of 
the clinical psychologist. He had earl- 


1This was in fact largely true in the early 
years of clinical psychology. 
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ier [82; 83] stressed the importance of 
“definite, technical training in clinica) 
psychology,” and had bemoaned the 
dearth of opportunities for adequately 
supervised clinical experience or even 
for “satisfactory didactic and clinica] 
courses” in the universities. At this 
time, in 1919 [84; 85; excerpts included 
in 86], he outlined a special course of 
training for clinical psychologist, lead- 
ing to the Ph.D. degree. The academic 
work was to be followed by a post-doe- 
toral “institutional internship of one 
year, affording opportunity for the 
many-sided firsthand observation and 
study of the feebleminded, epileptic, 
and insane.” It should be noted that 
Wallin, writing over two decades later, 
not only accepts but elaborately de- 
fends essentially the same basic as- 
sumption held by Witmer as to the pro 
per field of the clinical psychologist, 
viz., that the latter is primarily a 
“school psychologist.” 

In 1920 David Mitchell [54] recom- 
mended a course of preparation for 
clinical psychologists which involved 
obtaining a Ph.D. degree followed by 
supervised clinical experience. Certain 
minimum essentials were specified for 
the academic curriculum. As to the 
experience contemplated, particular 
emphasis was given to the necessity of 
“thorough training in methods of ob- 
taining results and in the interpreta- 
tion of them” via “actual pratice in the 
examination, observation, and diagno- 
sis of cases.” No practical program 
was advanced, however, for the real- 
ization of this aim. 


A few years later Loyal Crane [19] 
recommended the organization by uni- 
versity psychology departments of a 
definite four-year course of study lead- 
ing to the degree of Ps.D.’* Again, 

2 This seems to have been the earliest pro- 


posal for a professional degree, viz., Doctor of 
Psychology, in lieu of the usual] Ph.D. 
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» however, internship was not incorp- 
orated as a required part of the pro- 
) posed curriculum. Crane suggested 
/ that psychologists emulate the medi- 
} cal profession by putting moral pres- 
' sure on would-be clinicians to secure at 
i least a year of practical experience 
) before offering their services to the 
E public. In a critical discussion of 
) these proposals, A. E. Davies [20] 
) urged the appointment of a representa- 
| tive committee by the A.P.A. “to study 
» the whole matter and to report their 
i findings.” This step was actually 
» taken a few years later [1931] and 
| will be discussed below. 


THE AD HOC DEVELOPMENT OF INTERN- 
SHIPS IN INSTITUTIONS 


' Before detailing the more recent 
» organized efforts to establish the in- 
' ternship as an essential feature of 
| graduate preparation for clinical psy- 
) chology, we might pause to consider 
| the independent growth of internships 
in various institutional settings. The 
significance of this development is un- 
| derscored in a statement made in the 
early thirties by a special A.P.A. Com- 
mittee on the Training of Clinical 
» Psychologists [4]: “This training and 
experience has been provided only as 
clinics themselves have grown and de- 
veloped.” Also relevant is Fred 
Brown’s [15] observation in the Psy- 
chological Exchange some ten years 
ago: “Few universities make provisions 
for intensive internships, under good 
supervision, in hospitals, courts, 
schools, and social agencies. Field 
work requirements as a prerequisite 
to an advanced degree, are virtually 
nonexistent....” Recognition of this 
situation impelled William S. Cassel- 
berry [17], writing in the next issue of 
the same journal, to offer a bit of 
| practical advice to would-be consulting 
psychologists. He urged such aspir- 
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ants first to secure the Ph.D. degree 
with as broad an academic background 
as possible, and then seek “a period of 
apprenticeship in (a clinical setting), 
under the direction of an able consult- 
ant”—essentially a postdoctoral intern- 
ship. 

In order to impose some meaningful 


limits upon the following presentation, 


the term“internship” will in general be 
restricted to any training program in 
clinical psychology which satisfies the 
following conditions: Training offer- 
ed at a graduate level, in an mstitu- 
tional setting, with adequate super- 
vision by qualified personnel, having 
a minimum tenure of six months full- 
time or one year half-time, the duties 
of which include psychometric work 
under supervision. “Externships” 
(nonresident appointments) are not 
excluded from this definition, provided 
the other requirements are met. 

The first internships in clinical psy- 
chology appear to have been those of- 
fered by the Training School at Vine- 
land, New Jersey, under the super- 
vision of H. H. Goddard. It is of in- 
terest that the first psychological in- 
ternships were instituted in work with 
retarded children—the special field of 
the “school psychologist.”* As early 
as 1908 the Training School made 
available one full-time internship pro- 
viding maintenance. The arrange- 
ments for student training were 
systematically organized in 1912. At 
this time “there were five full-time 
interns in psychology discounting the 
internship value of practically all 
full-time salaried appointments which 
were frankly made on an advanced in- 
ternship basis, although not so designat- 
ed. By this last statement I mean that 
this Laboratory has always used its 


3 Cf. the assumptions of Witmer and Wallin 
as to the proper sphere of the clinical psychol- 
ogist—supra, p. 166. 
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salaried appointments with a view to 
providing post-academic internship 
type of experience. These salaried 
appointments therefore have usually 
been short-term appointments but have 
had the general effect of internships.” 
Under fairly close supervision the 
intern engaged in psychometrics, inter- 
viewing, research, clerical, library, and 
statistical work and attended seminars 
and courses. University credit for the 
internship could be obtained by appli- 
cation. The Training School’s intern- 
ship program has continued down to 
the present time [24; cf. also 21]. 

At about the same time as the first 
internships were instituted in Vineland, 
a significant training program was be- 
ing conducted on an informal basis at 
the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute in 
Chicago, under the direction of William 
Healy. From 1909-13, Healy accepted 
successively four graduate psychology 
students who obtained training with 
him in clinical psychology [35]. Each 
of these stayed at the Institute for at 
least a year, the tenures sometimes 
overlapping for considerable periods. 
These students engaged in psychomet- 
ric examinations and in research and 
attended all staff meetings. The pro- 
gram of the Institute for Juvenile Re 
search, which was organized about 
1933, may perhaps be considered an 
outgrowth of Healy’s program. 

The internship principle was appar- 
ently first introduced into a psychiatric 
institution for adults at the Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital. The first training 
positions there seem to have been es- 
tablished in 1913; the hospital’s annual 
report in 1913 lists the names of two 
psychological interns [10]. These stu- 
dents were under the supervisicn of 
Robert M. Yerkes, who was psycholo- 
gist at the hospital from 1913 to 1917. 
Little information is available on their 
exact duties and activities; presumably 
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these included psychometrics and re 
search. Yerkes [98] indicates that, of 
the half dozen or so “voluntary and 
paid assistants who were in effect ip. 
ternes” during his connection with the 
hospital, some were residents and oth. 
ers lived outside. The training program 
for psychology students appears to have 
been dropped for several years follow. 
ing Yerkes’ departure in 1917. Shortly 
after Frederick L. Wells became head 
psychologist in 1921, internships were 
re-established [75; 53]. Still carried on 
an informal basis rather than under a 
systematically organized program, one 
or sometimes two interns received main- 
tenance for a training period of a year, 
working half time. Their duties includ- 
ed the psychometric study of patients 
(after an initial training period), at- 
tendance at staff meetings, and some re- 
search. 

At about the same time [1922] as 
Wells was reviving student-training 
arrangements at the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, Grace H. Kent in- 
troduced an internship program at the 
Worcester State Hospital [75]. In addi- 
tion to two one-year training positions, 
several summer internships were pro- 
vided. All of these were full-time posi- 
tions providing maintenance and a 
small stipend. The duties were similar 
to those of the interns at the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. This arrange 
ment lasted until 1926 when Kent went 
to Danvers State Hospital in Massa- 
chusetts. Beginning in 1928, the Wor- 
cester program has been directed by 
David Shakow, under whom it was ex- 
panded and more systematically orga- 
nized. 

Likewise about 1922, one or two half- 
time externships were made available 
at the McLean Hospital (Waverly, 
Massachusetts) under the direction of 
Helge Lundholm [75]. The positions 
involved research activities primarily, 
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however, aS distinguished from super- 
‘vised training in psychometrics and re- 
‘lated duties. 

When Kent assumed direction of the 

Psychology Department at Danvers 
State Hospital in 1926, she established 

a program similar to that which she 
‘had introduced earlier at the Worcester 
State Hospital [75]. Provision was 
) made for three full-year training posi- 
© tions, the incumbents receiving mainte- 
nance together with a small stipend. 
This program is still in operation. 

The internship principle was extend- 
ed to a prison setup at the Western 
State Penitentiary in Pennsylvania, in 
a program dating back to 1923 [31]. At 
that time “Professor W. T. Root of the 
| University of Pittsburgh, Psychology 
/ Department, began a survey of the 
Prison population by giving the Binet 
test, the Woodworth Questionnaire, the 
Illinois Intelligence Test and a Social 
Questionnaire devised by himself, to 
every inmate of the Institution. A num- 
ber of graduate students were called 
upon to assist in this survey.” The sur- 
vey was completed in 1925 and a regu- 
lar internship program for graduate 
students was set up permanently. Pro- 
vision was made for several students to 
work two or three days a week for a 
year (or more if desired), in return for 
maintenance, as well as credit at the 
University. A cash stipend varying 
from $50 to $75 was added to the main- 
tenance in 1933, when a survey of the 
whole prison population of the state 
was made. The activities of the interns 
included psychometrics, interviewing, 
preparation of case histories, field in- 
vestigations, research, and attendance 
at seminars and courses. Close super- 
vision has been made available fur the 
students in training under this program 
which is still in operation. 

In 1927, internships were introduced 
at the New York Institute for Child 


Guidance [80]. 


During its existence, 1927-33, the Institute 
granted three paid fellowships in psychology 
per year. The fellows were required to put in 
full time. They were supervised in a testing 
program, attended staff conferences, worked 
on a research project, did tutoring, made a 
complete study of a case including social his- 
tory and psychiatric examination, ete. No uni- 


versity credit was given. They were permitted 


to carry one or two university courses. 


The above-described internships are 
believed to include the main clinical 
training programs in psychology prior 
to 1930. Since that time a number of 
other institutions have established psy- 
chological internships: Cleveland City 
Hospital, 1929 [29]; Wayne County 
Training School in Michigan, 1930 [37]; 
Bellevue Hospital in New York City, 
1931, more systematically organized in 
1933 [81]; Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search in Chicago, about 1933 [60]; 
Delaware State Hospital, 1934 [40]; 
New Hampshire State Hospital, 1934, 
more systematically organized in 1939 
[66]; New York State Training School 
for Boys at Warwick, 1934, more sys- 
tematically organized in 1939 [90; see 
also 9 and 89]; Letchworth Village, 
1935, more systematically organized in 
1939 [9;89; see also 42] ; Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago, 1936 [11]; Eloise 
Hospital in Michigan (now Wayne 
County General Hospital and Infirma- 
ry), about 1937 [75]; Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital in Baltimore, 
about 1937 [75]; Trenton State Hospi- 
tal in New Jersey, about the same peri- 
od; the Bradley Home and the Rhode 
Island Hospital for Mental Diseases, 
1940 [48]; Elgin State Hospital and 
other state hospitals in Illinois, 1940 
[96; see also 30, 94, and 95]; the Men- 
ninger Clinic, about 1940 [75]; St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, 
1940 [41]; Norwich State Hospital in 
Connecticut, 1941 [18]; Langley-Porter 
Clinic in San Francisco, 1942 [34]; 
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Western State Psychiatric Hospital 
(now Western State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and Clinic) in Pittsburgh, 1943 
[70; see also 69].* 

Some of these programs incorporated 
certain innovations. According to Da- 
vid Wechsler [88], chief psychologist 
at the Bellevue Hospital, the nonresi- 
dent appointments at this institution 


... differ from internships in other places by 
the fact that we generally require more ex- 
tensive previous training so that they are for 
the most part equivalent to the position of 
junior or assistant psychologist. They are in- 
tended for persons who have already mastered 
their psychometric techniques and who wish 
an opportunity for extensive clinical experi- 
ence. Many of our ‘internes’ have had intern- 
ships before coming to us. Nevertheless, per- 
sons we take on receive a considerable amount 
of training and supervision. 


Similarly, the programs at Western 
State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic in 
Pittsburgh [69] and at Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago [11] require as 
minimum qualifications for their ad- 
vanced internships an M.A. degree (or 
its equivalent) and at least one year of 
previous clinical experience. 

At least three centers offer intern- 
ships at two specifically different lev- 
els: Western State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute in Pittsburgh [69], Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago [11], and the New 
York State institutions with their ro- 
tating arrangements [9, 89]. In gen- 
eral the junior internships require of 
applicants an A.B. degree and the sen- 
ior internships require an M.A. degree. 
In Pittsburgh and at Michael Reese 
Hospital the senior positions also re- 
quire a year of previous clinical experi- 
ence. The internships in Pittsburgh and 
in the New York State institutions are 
intended to fulfill partially the require- 
ments for higher degrees. 

Several institutions maintain close 


* There were undoubtedly others which have 
not come to the writer’s attention. 
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affiliations with nearby universities, and 
provide for thesis work as a regula 


part of the internship. This is true a [ej 


the two agencies just mentioned—Wegt. 
ern State Psychiatric Institute and the 
New York State institutions — as wel] 
as the Institute for Juvenile Research 
in Chicago [60] and the Elgin State 
Hospital and other institutions in [Ij. 
nois [96]. The experimental intern. 
training setup in Pittsburgh involves g 
close integration of clinical work at the 
Hospital with academic work at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Half of the 
student’s day is devoted to each during 
the one and a half to three years of his 
internship. This program is under the 
direction of Saul Rosenzweig, chief psy- 
chologist at the Hospital and lecturer 
at the University. We might also men- 
tion at this point the recently [19407] 
instituted “Practicum Courses in Clini- 
cal Psychology” in the Illinois State 
Hospitals, for upper classmen and grad- 
uate students [30; 94; 95].° Except for 
the full-year internships at Elgin State 
Hospital [96], this training program 
would appear to be excluded from our 
earlier definition of “internship,” but is 
of sufficient importance to merit consid- 
eration here. The typical “practicum” 
involves a full-time internship at one of 
the state hospitals for a three-month 
period, with maintenance provided by 
the hospital. The present affiliations with 
universities in Illinois allow for ap 
proximately a quarter’s academic credit 
through specific courses listed as inde- 
pendent study, seminars, field study, 
and thesis research. Graduate students 
also receive credit for thesis study if 
the thesis project is worked up and car- 
ried to completion at the State hospital. 
The practicum is highly systematized 


5 [See Phyllis Wittman, “A State-Wide Pro 


gram for a Practitioner’s Course in Clinical 


Psychology, JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOI- 
OGY, 1946, 10 (4): pp. 221-24, which was not 
available when this was written. —EDIToR.] 
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jand provides close supervision of stu- 
S dents. It consists of three parts: (1) 
pinstruction and practice in psychomet- 
i rics; (2) abnormal and clinical psychol- 
"ogy seminars and attendance at staff 
\ meetings; (3) research experience. The 
Hprogram is directed by Phyllis Witt- 
‘man, supervising psychologist of the 
Mental Hygiene Service of the Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare. 


' An unusual opportunity is provided 
"in the rotating internships offered by 
several co-operating New York State in- 
‘stitutions for close contact with many 
types of clinical material [9; 89]. An 
Soutgrowth of the training program un- 
idertaken by Letchworth Village in 1935, 
Nthese internships were inaugurated in 

1939. They include successive training 
F periods at Letchworth Village, a school 
‘for mentally subnormal individuals, 


Rockland State Hospital, which has a 
children’s unit of one hundred and thir- 
ty children from four to twelve years 


of age presenting severe behavior dis- 
orders, the Training School for (delin- 
quent) Boys at Warwick and the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, a 
teaching and research institution. There 
are both two-year junior internships 
(A.B. required) and one-year senior in- 
ternships (M.A. required); there are 
eleven training positions in all. Each 
student spends a minimum of eight 
months at one of the co-operating insti- 
tutions, and has exchange periods at 
other institutions. Elaine F. Kinder, 
chief psychologist at Rockland State 
Hospital, was mainly responsible for 
the organization of this scheme and is 
director of the program. It is sponsored 
by an inter-institution committee of 
which Nolan D. C. Lewis, director of 
the New York State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, is chairman. 

Interns in several institutions have 
been permitted to engage in supervised 
psychotherapy—at Delaware State Hos- 
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pital [40], Langley Porter Clinic [34], 
the institutions of the New York rotat- 
ing internship program [9; 89], Shep- 
pard and Enoch Pratt Hospital [71], 
Western State Psychiatric Institute 
[69], and Worcester State Hospital 
[75]. 


The internships at Michael Reese 


Hospital in Chicago offer special train- 


ing in the use of the Rorschach tech- 
nique under the direction of S. J. Beck 
[11]. 


THE “SECOND PERIOD” OF DISCUSSION: OR- 
GANIZED ATTACK ON THE PROBLEM 


In 1931 the Clinical Section of the 
A.P.A. appointed a special Committee 
to investigate the problem of Standards 
of Training for Clinical Psychologists 
[4; 5; 6; 13; 14].° This appears to 
have been the first systematic attack by 
a professional body on the problem of 
preparation for applied psychology. 
The Committee’s first action was to cir- 
culate a questionnaire among about a 
thousard psychologists doing clinical 
work. 

Summarizing the replies in its first 
report [4], the Committee emphasized 
the lack of agreement among clinical 
psychologists as to their proper subject- 
matter, and the absence of any common 
recognized standards either of training 
or of experience. The Committee was 
authorized to continue its work and 
draw up a set of recommendations. The 
final report of the Committee [5] was 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
A.P.A. in 1933, and was published in 
full in 1935, together with a “Guide to 
Psychological Clinics in the United 
States” [6]. Among other formula- 
tions, two levels of clinical work were 
distinguished; that of Clinical Psychol- 
ogist (requiring a Ph.D. degree) and 
' 6 The Committee was composed of Andrew 


W. Brown (Chairman), Robert A. Brotemarkle, 
Maud A. Merrill and Clara H. Town. 
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that of Assistant Clinical Psychologist 
(requiring an M.A. degree). It was 
concluded that a person working at 
either level should have had “at least 
one year’s experience under clinical 
conditions, where he shall have had ade- 
quate supervision. . . . ”’—that is, an in- 
ternship. No consideration was given, 
however, to the other conditions which 
an acceptable internship should satisfy. 
Professional awareness of the problem 
had apparently not evolved sufficiently 
at this time to permit specification of 
its various aspects. Nonetheless, an im- 
portant advance was registered in this 
formal endorsement of the internship 
principle by the A.P.A. No suggestions 
were made for practical implementation 
of the Committee’s proposals. In conse- 
quence, no concrete action issued from 
its work. 

As a part of the Committee’s later 
investigations, a rather specific ques- 
tionnaire was circulated among twenty- 


five leading clinical psychologists. An 
examination of the replies obtained, 


compiled by Chairman Andrew W. 
Brown [14], indicates that the psychol- 
ogists thus canvassed were then think- 
ing typically in terms of postdoctoral 
internships of one or more years. Ed- 
ward M. L. Burchard [16], writing in 
1936, adopted a similar point of view 
in his proposals. He outlined in detail 
a course of preparation for clinical psy- 
chologists, analogous to medical train- 
ing, which should lead to a professional 
degree followed by a one-year, postdoc- 
toral, rotating clinical internship. 

In 1936-37 several local undertakings 
were projected which gave promise of 
furthering the development of psycho- 
logical internship training. In 1936 the 
Psychology Department of Columbia 
University formulated, under the lead- 
ership of A. T. Poffenberger, a tenta- 
tive curriculum for clinical psycholo- 
gists [61]. This involved a three-year 
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course leading to a professional certif. 
cate; the usual] dissertation was to lk 
supplanted entirely by an internship iy 
the third year. The proposals were sen} 
to twelve well-known and _ successfy] 
clinical psychologists for comments, 
which were later published in par 
[61]. All of the criticisms elicited con. 
cerned the academic content, with the 
exception of one suggestion for more 
work in the (university) clinic during 
the second year. The final revision of 
the program was on the verge of being 
tried out at Columbia University, when 
it was vetoed by the Graduate Commit. 
tee on Instruction of the Faculty of 
Philosophy. It is reported, however 
[63], that the rotating internships of 
the New York State Institutions are in 
part an outgrowth of these abortive ef- 
forts. Elaine Kinder, to a great extent 
responsible for the New York State set- 
up, was an active collaborator in the 
Columbia project. 

Also in 1936, the Michigan State Psy- 
chological Association appointed a spe- 
cial committee to consider the stand- 
ardization of training and experience 
for clinical psychologists. Its prelimi- 
nary findings from a questionnaire 
study were reported by Edward B. 
Greene in 1938 [33]. A supplementary 
report was promised to cover a special 
study made by the committee on the 
problem of internship. That this com- 
mittee work was expected to result in 
definite action is indicated by one of the 
comments upon the Columbia question- 
naire quoted by Poffenberger [61]: “In 
Michigan the state psychological asso- 
ciation is setting up standards for clini- 
cal psychologists which will involve, in 
addition to specific training and experi- 
ence, a Ph.D. degree in clinical psychol- 
ogy.” The writer has, however, been 
unable to discover any followup to this 
undertaking. 

In 1937 the Boston Society of Clini- 
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cal Psychologists’ set up a special Com- 
| mittee on the Training of Clinical Psy- 
) chologists. The Committee’s recommen- 
‘dations were submitted in November of 
} the same year [12]. Its report outlined 
‘in some detail a three-year graduate 
training program, the third year of 
‘which should involve “practically full 
time spent in some one clinic with op- 
} portunity for classes one day a week.” 
Specific local universities were dis- 
cussed in terms of their suitability for 
implementing these proposals in an ex- 
perimental training course. Similar at- 
tention was given to particular clinical 
institutions which might be drawn into 
1 such a program, both for the third-year 
‘full-time internship and for earlier 
| short periods of field work incorporated 
' | as part of formal academic courses. 
Nonetheless, despite this concrete, prac- 
| tical orientation, the Committee’s pro- 
| posals were not followed through by 
definite action. 
_ In 1937 the movement for standard- 
izing the training of clinical psycholo- 
gists was given definite impetus by the 
> formation of the American Association 
‘for Applied Psychology [25]. Since 
‘that time progress toward solution of 
' this problem has proceeded apace. Signs 
‘of growing awareness and attention to 
) the basic importance of the internship 
' principle are to be found in the increas- 
) ing number of articles by leading clini- 
' cal psychologists, from about 1937 on, 
in which this problem is discussed [38; 
149; 42; 72; 50; 68; 73; 80; 22; 23; 
5 26; 27; 36; 39; 64; 97; 74; 56; 30; 
143; 65; 67; 69; 78; 87; 94; 95; 62; 
79].°Typical of this trend is the state- 
ment of Horace B. English [27] in his 
1940 presidential address to the 
A.A.A.P.: “We are all now agreed, ap- 





‘This body is now called the Massachusetts 
Society of Clinical Psychologists. 


‘The references cited are given in chrono- 
| logical sequence. 
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parently, that for nearly all sorts of 
professional practice . . . internship is 
desirable.” Various aspects of the prob- 
lem are given consideration in the ref- 
erences cited. 

Recently the general acceptance of 
the internship principle has found prac- 
tical expression in the work of a spe- 


_ cial Joint Subcommittee on Graduate 


Internship Training of the Committees 
on Graduate and Professional Training 
of the A.P.A. and the A.A.A.P. [7; 8]. 
This Subcommittee has been systemati- 
cally working out a set of proposals for 
an internship year to be incorporated 
as an integral part of a standardized 
course of preparation for clinical psy- 
chology. Concrete implementation of 
this program on a national scale will 
presumably have the energetic support 
of the professional associations. Before 
we sketch the story of this Subcommit- 
tee and its work, however, let us give 
brief attention to several other signifi- 
cant, if more limited, approaches to the 
problem. 

An organized, though local, attempt to 
standardize the training of clinical psy- 
chologists, including internship, was 
made by a special Subcommittee of the 
New York City Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, reporting in 1940 [58]. The 
Subcommittee was headed by Simon H. 
Tulchin.® Its report affirmed that “the 
primary responsibility for the clinical 
training of psychologists lies with the 
colleges and universities.”"° No de- 
tailed proposals for graduate training 
were advanced, although full endorse- 
ment was given to the recommendations 
by the New York City Committee on 


® Other members of the Subcommittee were 
Gladys Tallman, Morris Krugman, and Nina 
Ridenour. 

10 Cf. the statements (supra pp. 171-72 and 
p. 167, respectively) by the A.P.A. Committee 
in 1933 and by Fred Brown in 1935, on the 
relative roles of the clinics and the universities 
historically in assuming responsibility for in- 
ternship training. 
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Mental Hygiene in “Standards of 
Training of Professional Personnel in 
Psychiatric Clinics” [57]."! The orienta- 
tion of the Subcommittee was directed 
more especially toward standardization 
of qualifications required for filling 
clinical positions, and toward further- 
ing the development of internships in 
institutional settings. The importance 
of adequate “supervised training fol- 
lowing or concurrent with postgraduate 
academic work” was stressed, and its 
essential features delineated. These in- 
cluded the following: (1) competent su- 
pervision, (2) in “an organization 
which routinely utilizes the co-ordinat- 
ed services of .... psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, and psychiatric social work- 
er,” (3) with close co-operation between 
the university and the clinical organi- 
zation, and (4) recognition by the uni- 
versity, for such a program, of quali- 
fied students only. 

Of particular interest in the report 
of the Subcommittee was a set of con- 
crete and specific proposals for practi- 
cal implementation of the recommenda- 
tions made. The following measures 
were suggested: 


1. Discussing the problem of extend- 
ing psychiatric training with uni- 
versity department heads. 

. Urging suitable local clinics to es- 
tablish internships. 

. Familiarizing the members of ap- 
propriate local agencies and insti- 
tutions, clinical, administrative, 
and academic, with the recommen- 
dations. 

. Studying solutions of the training 
problem in other communities. 

. When possible, making recommen- 
dations for civil service require- 

11 These recommendations distinguish sever- 

al ranks of psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 


and psychiatric social workers, respectively, 
and outline minimum qualifications of training, 


experience, and general level of competence for 
each rank. 
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ments for psychologists in accor 
with the Subcommittee’s expresseq 
point of view. 


The present writer has not discovered 
to what extent these recommendations 
were followed up and what the effects 
on developments were. 

It is of interest that even before the 
establishment of a standardized gradu. 
ate course embracing internship ip 
clinical psychology generally, at least 
two sets of proposals were advanced for 
specialized training programs. One of 
these, described by Harry D. Kitson 
[44], related to industrial personne 
psychologists. The third year was to be 
spent in a full-time industrial intern. 
ship under the supervision of “experi- 
enced personnel executives.” Kitson de 
clared that the feasibility of such a pro- 
gram, requiring close co-operation be- 
tween university and industrial con- 
cern, “has been amply demonstrated in 


the training program conducted by the § 


Department of Guidance and Personnel 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. We maintain very happy relations 
with many business and industrial es- 
tablishments, which permit our students 
to apply their theoretical knowledge in 
practical situations.” 

In 1940 the New York State Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology appointed 
a Special Committee on School Psychol- 
ogists. Its report was submitted in 
1943, and was approved by the Associa- 
tion’s Executive Committee [59]. The 
proposals relevant to our problem 
contemplated a minimum course of 
training of two years of graduate uni- 
versity work, plus an internship period 
of at least one half year full time. The 
necessity for the university to develop 

12 This committee was composed of Samuel 
Goldberg (Chairman), Lucile Allard, Ruth An- 
drus, Robert Challman, Ethel Cornell, Eda 
Gorrie, Gertrude Hildreth, Metta Rust, Rob- 


ert Thompson, Brian Tomlinson, and Caroline 
Zachry. 
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| affiliations with schools, social agencies, 
‘clinics, and similar agencies, was point- 
ed out. Great emphasis was placed upon 
tthe need for competent supervision in 
}a setting “where the extent of the inter- 
| professional relationships is wide (psy- 
ichiatrists and social workers should be 
ion the staff), and where the major part 
‘of the work deals with children.” It was 
also felt that “when possible, psycho- 
logical interns should be placed for a 
‘three-month period, so that the trainees 
} will have opportunity to gain experi- 
/ ence in at least two different organiza- 
‘tions. One of these organizations should 
)be a clinical division of a school system 
for the student preparing to be a school 
} psychologist.” As in the report of the 
New York City Committee discussed 
above, recommendations were made for 
some concrete action on this Commit- 
tee’s proposals. These included (among 
others not strictly relevant here) (1) 
) publication and distribution of the Com- 
) mittee’s proceedings; (2) communica- 
"tion by the N.Y.A.A.P. with univer- 
Hsities and graduate training centers 
j in New York State which prepare school 
psychologists, with offers to aid them 
\with their training programs; (3) de- 
ivelopment of an approved list of train- 
) ing centers providing internships, based 
upon (4) a survey of the schools, agen- 
}cies, and institutions where internships 
) for school psychologists could be devel- 
oped with present facilities; and (5) 
| organization of a joint committee of 
agencies representing school and com- 
munity child welfare interests to con- 
§ sider ways and means of increasing fa- 
i cilities for clinical intern training. It 
is reported that the first of these rec- 
ommendations was carried out, but that 
not much progress has been made on 
the others [32]. 


Let us now turn to the more recent 
| Joint Subcommittee of the A.P.A. and 
sthe A.A.A.P. The work of this group 
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and its parent committees appears like- 
ly soon to issue in definite, organized, 
and systematic action as to professional 
training in clinical psychology, includ- 
ing internship. This development stems 
primarily from the discussions (in in- 
formal meetings and correspondence) 
of a small group of eastern psycholo- 
This group held two confer- 
ences in the Spring and Summer of 
1941 [45; 46]. At the second meeting 
discussion centered around a proposal 
for professional education submitted by 
David Shakow [74]. The group’s de 
tailed conclusions were summarized in 
a tentative program of training for 
clinical psychologists, with special ref- 
erence to health and welfare institu- 
tions [47]. This comprised a four-year 
graduate course leading to a Ph.D. de- 
gree, of which the third year preferably 
should be an internship. 

At the annual meeting of the A.A.A.P. 
in September, 1941, on the recommen- 
dation of this informal group and oth- 
ers, the Board of Governors established 
a standing Committee on Professional 
Training in Clinical (Applied) Psychol- 
ogy, of which Bruce V. Moore was ap- 
pointed General Chairman [51]. The 
Committee was organized in three sub- 
committees for the following areas of 
application: Educational Institutions, 
Health and Welfare Institutions, Busi- 
ness and Industry [52]."* 


18 The group included, besides the chairman, 
A. T. Poffenberger, Edgar A. Doll, Florien 
Heiser, J. Q. Holsopple, Elaine Kinder, Carney 
Landis, Donald B. Lindsley, C. M. Louttit, 
Donald G. Marquis, Henry A. Murray, Carl 
R. Rogers, David Shakow, Pobert M. Yerkes, 
and Joseph Zubin. 


14The committee was composed of the fol- 
lowing: For Educational Institutions: John G. 
Darley (Chairman), Bertha M. Luckey, T. 
Ernest Newland, Carl R. Rogers, Percival M. 
Symonds; for Health and Welfare Institu- 
ticns: Donald B. Lindsley (Chairman), Edgar 
A. Doll, G. I. Giardini, A. T. Poffenberger, 
David Shakow; for Business and Industry: 
Marion A. Bills (Chairman), Harold E. Burtt, 
Howard P. Longstaff, Sadie M. Shellow, Ed- 
ward K. Strong. 
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On the basis of reports by these sub- 
committees and of proposals by other 
earlier committees, the Committee sub- 
mitted its first report at the next an- 
nual meeting of the A.A.A.P. in Sep- 
tember, 1942 [52]. The Committee was 
continued with reorganized personnel 
and expanded functions, and eight hun- 
dred copies of its “Proposed Program of 
Professional Training in Clinical Psy- 
chology” [1] were circulated among 
psychology departments throughout the 
country [2]. The comprehensive and 
integrated graduate course there out- 
lined embraced a one-year internship 
under qualified supervision, which 
should provide experience in clinical 
psychometrics and interviewing, ther- 
apy, research, and attendance at con- 
ferences and seminars. The recommen- 
dations as to internship followed close- 
ly the conclusions of the group chair- 
manned by Poffenberger. The program 
submitted was expressly regarded as 
subject to further revision and amplifi- 
cation. The authoritative character of 
this report is suggested by an article 
by Percival M. Symonds [77] appear- 
ing in the same issue with the report 
itself. Symonds describes the program 
of training in the Child Guidance Lab- 
oratory of Teachers College at Cclum- 
bia University and takes some pains to 
demonstrate that it satisfies the require- 
ments of the Committee’s proposals re- 
garding internship ; 

No formal report was made by the 
Committee in 1943; its work was some- 
what impeded by wartime difficulties. 
Chairman Moore submitted instead a 
letter on the status of the work [2]. 
He indicated that, in accord with the 
Board of Governor’s instructions, sug- 
gestions had been invited and received 
from Committee menibers “for the re- 
vision of the program, so that it would 
encompass all fields of applied psychol- 
ogy.” <A set of proposals revised ac- 


cording to these suggestions was to he 
sent to all members of the Committee 
for their approval or further criticism, 
Moore concluded “It does not seem wise 
to submit any final report .. . until the 
Committee can hold a physical, face-to. 
face meeting.” 

In the meantime the A.P.A. had ap- 
pointed its own Committee on Graduate 
Training, with E. R. Guthrie as chair- 
man, and with a membership overlap- 
ping that of the related A.A.A.P. Com- 
mittee [7].‘* Also about this time the 
Emergency Committee for Psychology 
of the National Research Council ap- 
pointed a Survey and Planning Subcom. 
mittee, with Robert M. Yerkes as chair- 
man, which was also in part concerned 
with the problem of professional train- 
ing. Both of these committees advanced 
proposals for training in clinical psy- 
chology which were essentially the same 
as that of the A.A.A.P. committee. In 
good part through the efforts of Edgar 
A. Doll, the A.A.A.P. and A.P.A. com- 
mittees in 1944 appointed a Joint Sub- 
committee on Graduate Internship 
Training.*® This Subcommittee pre- 
sented its final report in August 1945 
[8]. : 

The proposals of the Joint Subcom- 
mittee constitute by far the most com- 
prehensive treatment of the internship 
problem yet offered. Internship is sol- 
idly embedded in a broad, integrated 
course of preparation for clinical psy- 
chology. Three main levels of profes- 
sional operation are distinguished: sen- 
ior, junior, and postgraduate. Main 
consideration is given to the first, which 
is viewed as requiring a four-year grad- 
uate training period (one year of which 

15 Except where otherwise indicated, the in- 
formation in this paragraph is based upon the 


minutes of a conference held by the Joint Sub 
committee on Internship [7]. 

16 The Subcommittee was com of the 
following: Robert A. Brotemarkle, Edgar A. 
Doll, Elaine F. Kinder, Bruce V. Moore, Stev- 
enson Smith, and David Shakow (Chairman). 
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is to consist of an internship) and 
leading to a doctorate. A tentative out- 
line of the recommended academic con- 
tent is given. The conditions and con- 
tent of the internship are then dis- 
cussed in detail. It is recommended that 
the internship should embrace experi- 
ence with various diagnostic procedures 
including history-taking, interviews, 
- and clinical psychometrics; some psy- 
‘chotherapy; attendance at various 
‘departmental and institutional staff 

meetings and seminars; a research pro- 
‘ject; some administrative experience, 
' including certain departmental office du- 
ties as well as experience in the super- 
' vision of other interns. Great emphasis 
' is placed both upon the importance of 
>» adequate supervision and upon the need 
‘for giving the student increasing re- 
sponsibility as he grows during the in- 
'ternship. The advantages of a consecu- 
» tive (block) full-year institutional in- 
' ternship are indicated — in contradis- 
tinction to part-time, rotating, and ex- 
'ternship arrangements. Consideration 
' is given to the noneducational aspects of 
| the internship (remuneration, food, and 
housing) and to the kind of institution 
' which is most desirable. Problems of 
integrating the academic and internship 
| programs are discussed. The Subcom- 
mittee’s recommendations entail plans 
| for specific and concrete acticn by the 
| A.P.A. directed toward the immediate 
development of an experimental train- 
ing program in selected universities and 
institutions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The detailed history given above may 
become somewhat more meaningful in 
terms of a broad summary. The first 
| stirrings of professional awareness of 
the training problem is clinical psychol- 
egy were the pleas of early pioneers 
in the field, especially Witmer [91, 92, 
® 93] and Wallin [82, 83 84, 85, 86]. They 
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stressed the need of an organized cur- 
riculum which should above all include 
practical experience under competent 
supervision. It was obvious to them 
that the proper development of clinical 
psychology as a profession depended 
upon the adequate preparation of new 
students. Because of the narrow field 
of work which they accepted as their 
proper sphere, the problem of intern- 
ship was originally conceived in terms 
of what is now a single specialty—the 
“school psychologist.” 


These were the early publicists who 
sought to arouse the interest of their 
colleagues in this matter and stir them 
to action. Meanwhile a small but in- 
creasing number of practicing clinical 
psychologists began quietly to establish 
training programs in the institutions 
with which they were affiliated. The 
first internships were offered in the 
field of the feeble-minded [24]. At about 
the same time training was provided at 
an agency for juvenile delinquents 
[35]. Soon, internships began to be in- 
troduced into state hospitals [10, 98, 
75], and not long after, the internship 
principle was extended to a prison set- 
ting and then to a child-guidance cen- 
ter [80]. 

Since 1930 the number of psychologi- 
cal internships has multiplied, particu- 
larly in state mental hospitals but also 
in some private clinical agencies and in- 
stitutions. Certain new features have 
been introduced in some of these set- 
ups: (1) advanced internships [88] 
and specific distinctions between junior 
and senior internships [9 and 89, 69]; 
(2) rotating internships [9, 89]; (3) 
close affiliations with nearby univer- 
sities, with thesis work as a regular 
part of the internship [60; 9 and 89; 
69; 94, 95, and 30]; opportunity to en- 
gage in supervised psychotherapy [40; 
34; 9 and 89; 71; 69; 75]; (5) special 
training in the Rorschach technique 
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[11]. The war has partially or wholly 
disrupted a number of internship pro- 
grams, but most of these are expected 
to be re-established. Some are now in 
process of being formally reorganized 
on a more systematic basis. 

Since 1930 growing attention has also 
been given to the problem of standard- 
ized training for clinical psychologists, 
only one aspect of which is an adequate 
internship period. Through committees 
of their professional associations, inter- 
ested persons have devoted more and 
more concerted efforts towards both the 
clarification and, increasingly, the prac- 
tical implementation of proposed solu- 
tions. This trend has coincided with the 
expanding self-awareness and formal or- 
ganization of applied psychologists as 
an independent professional group. Es- 
pecially rapid progress has been made 
since 1937, when the American Ass«cia- 
tion for Applied Psychology was formed. 
The most important developments have 
been directly associated with the latter 
organization; its official periodical, the 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 
has likewise played a significant role. 

Several apparent trends can be de- 
tected in these developments: (1) The 
first organized attacks upon the prob- 
lem were, like the early proposals of 
Witmer and Wallin, chiefly program- 
matic [4, 5, and 6; 33; 12]. These ef- 
forts served the important function of 
publicizing the issue and of calling at- 
tention to some of the numerous prob- 
lems involved. 

(2) Most of the more recent propos- 
als by professional groups have had a 
more specifically practical orientation. 
Formal recommendations have some- 
times included explicit suggestions for 
concrete implementation [61 and 62; 
44; 58; 59; 45, 46, and 47; 1, 2, 3, 51, 
and 52; 7 and 8]. The present Joint 
Subcommittee [7; 8], through its parent 
committees and through them the 
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A.P.A., appears likely to produce sig. 
nificant concrete results on a nation. 
wide scale in standardizing the training 
of clinical psychologists and establish. 
ing internship as an essential part of 
such training. 


(3) It will be recalled that the earij- 
est proposals for practical, supervised 
training in clinical psychology, by Wit- 
mer and Wallin, were limited to what 
is now but one specialty within the gen- 
eral field—namely, the “school psycholo- 
gist.” With the expansion of clinical 
psychology and the extension of intern- 
ships to other areas of clinical work, 
the question came to be conceived in 
more general terms (in the proposals of 
the twenties and thirties). Recently the 
problem has become individuated on 
a higher level. Even before a general 
standardized training program was 
agreed upon and established, two plans 
were proposed for specialized training 
programs (presented as such) embrac- 
ing internship: for industrial person- 
nel psychologists [44] and for school 
psychologists [59]. Moreover, the re- 
cent A.A.A.P. Committee [1; 2; 3; 51; 
52] was systematically organized into 
three subcommittees to cover the three 
main areas of application (educational 
institutions, health and welfare institu- 
tions, and business and industry). 

(4) With successive committees and 
discussions, the problem of internship 
and academic training of clinical psy- 
chologists has not only gone through in- 
dividuation as to spheres of application 
but has also evolved in other ways. The 
first formal committee report, that of the 
A.P.A. Committee of the early thirties, 
confined itself to a general endorsement 
of the internship principle, without 
elaboration [5]. Subsequent proposals 
have become increasingly specific and 
detailed, both as to academic curriculum 
and as to the most desirable conditions 
and content of training for the intern- 
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ship period. The Final Report of the 
Subcommittee on Internship Training 
[8] is quite comprehensive in this re- 
spect. 

(5) Certain other trends may be dis- 
cerned in successive proposals. In gener- 
) al these may be characterized as moving 
in the direction of closer approximation 
to medical-school training as a model 
for professional preparation. As the 
problem has become more clearly defined 
‘and elaborated, undergraduate profes- 
' sional training has come to be de-em- 
) phasized in favor of more generalized 

' grounding in basic disciplines. Correla- 
tively the “free-elective” aspect of grad- 
uate training has given way more and 
' more to the principle of a definite, 
' standardized course of preparation. 
- Most important for our interest in this 
| paper, institutional internship has come 
to be recognized as an integral and re- 
) quired part of the graduate training 
| program. As in medical training, stress 
| has been placed upon the desirability of 
giving the intern certain routine clini- 
cal responsibilities in the work of the 
institution. Moreover, attention has 
' been given to the need for closer integra- 
| tion of academic and practical content, 
' which includes closer integration of uni- 
versity work and internship activities. 
» An interesting deviation from the medi- 
' cal school model is the trend away from 
» the earlier assumption that internship 
should be a post-doctoral affair. It is 
now felt, apparently, that psychological 
internship can be most fruitful if it is 
undertaken in the second or (more es- 
pecially) third year of a four-year grad- 
uate course leading to the Ph.D. degree. 
This is believed desirable in order to per- 
mit working up at the university of 
» thesis data collected in the internship, 
to facilitate more effective re-integra- 
tion of theoretical and practical content, 
and for other reasons. Finally, increas- 
| ing emphasis has been given to the need 
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of close affiliations between university 
and clinical institution, and to the neces- 
sity for initiative to rest with the uni- 
versity in this matter. 

(6) The last statement is somewhat 
paradoxical in connection with a signifi- 
cant feature of the historical unfolding 
of this problem. The various groups and 
individuals who have concerned them- 


‘selves with standardizing the academic 


and practical training of clinical psy- 
chologists appear to include a prepon- 
derance of practicing clinical psycholo- 
gists, many of them holding supervisory 
positions. Some have played important 
roles in initiating specific internship 
programs in institutions with which 
they have been affiliated. This is scarce- 
ly surprising; it is merely another in- 
stance in which sustained pressure for 
the modification of existing arrange- 
ments has stemmed primarily from the 
group most immediately concerned. 
Once again, such pressure has come to 
have a definitely practical orientation 
and to promise concrete results on a 
broad scale. 
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INTERNSHIP PROGRAM AT THE 
VINELAND LABORATORY 


By EDGAR A. DOLL 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH was es- 
A tablished at the Training School 
at Vineland, New Jersey, in 1906 by Su- 
perintendent E. R. Johnstone, with Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard as its first director. 
This Department is widely referred to 
as the Vineland Laboratory. A memo- 
rial volume in commemoration of the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Vine- 
land Laboratory’ reviewed the early 
philosophy and background of the De- 
partment, presented a résumé of pub- 
lished research for the first twenty-five 
year period, suggested an outline of fur- 
ther research opportunities, listed the 
staff personnel associated with the Lab- 
oratory and publications emanating 
from it. 


Although primarily established for 
the pursuit of psychological research in 
the field of mental deficiency, the Vine- 
land Laboratory early conducted field 
studies in the heredity of mental defici- 
ency and investigations in the areas of 
education and anthropometry. In 1912 
a Division of Psychopathology and a 
Division of Biochemistry were added, 
the former continuing in operation to 
1914 and the latter to 1916. A Division 
of Medical Research was maintained 
from 1922 to 1924. 


The investigations at this Laboratory 
have explored many different aspects of 


1 Edgar A. Doll, (Ed.) Twenty-Five Years: 
The Vineland Laboratory. Publication of the 
Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, De- 
partment of Research, Series 1932, No. 2. Feb- 
ruary, 1932. Pp. xxii + 135. 


mental deficiency as evidenced by the 
record of publications to date. The va- 
riety and extent of these studies is one 
indication of the range of internship 
opportunities for a broad point of view 
and the correlation of related disciplines 
and fields. Systematic clinical investi- 
gations were begun in 1912 as an ex- 
tension of preliminary work in this 
area. Since that time the field of clinical 
psychology has continuously provided 
the central core or base of all research 
in the clinically validated subject ma- 
terial of all investigations as well as 
content material for clinical research 
itself. 

As early as 1908 Dr. Goddard recog- 
nized the exceptional opportunities for 
internship education and training. 
These were exploited somewhat fortui- 
tously as interested personnel expressed 
a desire to affiliate with the Labora- 
tory. Subsequently the internship pro- 
gram became more systematically for- 
mulated. 


These Laboratory facilities were also 
hospitably shared with guest members 
of the staff for periods extending from 
a few days or weeks to a year or more. 
These staff guests typically were of post- 
doctoral standing and included numer- 
ous students in related fields from 
abroad. More recently we have co-op 
erated with the International Institute 
of Education to provide formal intern- 
ships for duly aceredited students from 
foreign countries. The record of guest 
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and internship personnel reflects high 
| professional caliber and sound achieve- 
/ ment. 

The early internship appointments 
were made under the title of “Voluntary 
Assistant.” They included persons of 
normal school preparation and public 
school experience. The need for at least 


the A.B. level of education with major, 


in psychology was soon felt, and most 
of the later appointments have been lim- 
ited to graduate and post-doctoral stu- 
dents. Subsequently the titles were 
modified to “Research Fellow,” and 
lately to “Research Intern” for gradu- 
ate students, and to “Guest Fellow” for 
mature visiting colleagues. 

Appointments have usually been made 
for the academic year, but permit re- 
appointment into second and _ third 
years. Occasionally summer internships 
have been offered to undergraduate 
seniors majoring in psychology, but this 
arrangement has been discontinued as 
unsatisfactory because of the difficulty 
of offering such students adequate op- 
portunities in the limited time available 
at the pre-graduate level. 

Candidates for internships at the 
Vineland Laboratory apply on their own 
initiative, having learned about these 
opportunities from publications from 
the Laboratory or by references to the 
Laboratory in course work at univer- 
sities and colleges. They have some- 
times sought these appointments on the 
advice of their major advisors because 
of special interest or aptitude for such 
work. No formal application blank has 
been prepared for such appointments, 
nor has any systematic effort been made 
to seek such personnel except as occa- 
sional announcements have been made 
of the availability of such appoint- 
ments. The interested person ordinar- 
ily submits a letter of application stat- 
ing interest and desire to join the staff. 
This is responded to with a brief state- 
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ment of opportunities, duties, and emol- 
uments with a request of transcript of 
academic record, statement of relevant 
special experience and specific interest, 
request for letters of endorsement as 
to ability, personality, character and 
aptitude, and invitation to visit for in- 
terview. 

The academic record and caliber of 
the student is then evaluated in terms 
of his major preparation in psychology 
with special emphasis on related prepa- 
ration in such fields as biology, medical 
science, social science, education, and 
the mathematical and physical sciences. 
Occasionally majors in these related 
fields are accepted, especially sociology 
and education. The number, variety, 
and character of courses pursued is 
evaluated together with standing 
achieved. Graduate preparation is con- 
sidered desirable, but it frequently hap- 
pens that the preparation of some un- 
dergraduates is more advanced for these 
purposes than graduate students even 
at the doctoral level. In this respect it 
may be stated parenthetically that we 
find little reason to emphasize advanced 
graduate preparation as such, prefer- 
ring instead to stress the overall qual- 
ity of the candidate and the nature, va- 
riety and quality of courses already 
completed. 

Favorable judgment on the candi- 
date’s general aptitude, personality, and 
character are considered even more ¢3- 
sential than formal preparation in 
courses. The personality requirements 
of workers in the field of clinical psy- 
chology has been stressed so often that 
they need not be repeated here. To this 
we must add the special importance of 
these qualities with respect to the vari- 
ous social and intellectual exigencies of 
life in an institution. Indeed we con- 
sider this one of the most important 
aspects of the internship program since 
it helps the intern to modify his social 
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relationships with reference to the mil- 
lieu in which he may later work, or will 
facilitate his adjustments with clients 
in any type of professional situation. 
It also affords experience for evaluat- 
ing the integrity of the student as well 
as his aptitude for social insight, char- 
ity, and sympathy. Moreover, mature 
personal adjustments of staff person- 
nel to the institution in which a pro- 
fessional department operates is of the 
utmost importance to the status of that 
department in the institution. Poorly 
adjusted or socially gauche personnel 
quickly undermine the prestige and 
working relationship of the research 
unit and add to the already large aura 
of diffidence which laymen have toward 
professional workers. Contrariwise, 
well-favored personnel build up the rep- 
utation of the unit, add to professional 
prestige, and promote the ultimate ex- 
pansion of opportunities and improve- 
ment of working relations. 

The visitation interview is mutually 
desirable since it enables the appointing 
authorities to evaluate more intimately 
the applicant’s bearing, aptitudes, inter- 
ests and background by more personal 
inquiry. It also permits a more detailed 
description of mutual opportunities and 
obligations. It helps to avoid the “pig- 
in-a-poke” appointment which often re- 
sults in mutual regrets which may be 
the more banal if not candidly resolved. 
Such interview permits the candidate 
on his part to appraise the members of 
the staff with whom he will work, the 
institutional atmosphere, the general in- 
stitution staff and “inmate” population, 
the working facilities, and a more defi- 
nite inquiry as to his obligations and 
opportunities. We have found it desir- 
able to make appointments in writing 
and to incorporate a statement of mu- 
tual obligation and expectation. Such a 
statement serves to protect both the ap- 
pointing authorities and the candidates, 
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yet should be sufficiently flexible to per. 
mit adaptations to exigencies as they 
may occur. It is too easy for either 
party to such an arrangement to forget 
or modify the mutual obligations jp. 
volved in the appointment if referra] 
cannot be had to formal statement of 
the conditions of the appointment. 

The internship program normally af.- 
fords individual and group instruction 
and practise in clinical work with men- 
tally deficient pupils of both sexes and 
all ages, types and degrees of subnormal 
mental deviation. Opportunity may 
also be provided for off-campus and 
campus courses at nearby universities 
if this is mutually feasible. The pro- 
gram encourages both “pure” and “ap- 
plied” research under competent super- 
vision, on problems of the intern’s own 
election but coordinated with the pro- 
gram of the Department as a whole. 

Clinical instruction and _ supervised 
practise are afforded through a Chief 
Clinical Psychologist who assigns, con- 
fers upon, and executively approves the 
casework in collaboration with the Di- 
rector of the Department. The tech- 
nique-of comprehensive clinical evalua- 
tion is employed involving both inter- 
view and measurement procedures. The 
intern has access to all material of rec- 
ord without limitations. He is instruct- 
ed in the ethics and discretion of clini- 
cal relationships to clients and their 
families as well as to the administrative 
authorities of the institution, the heads 
of other departments and the operating 
staff of the institution. The student is 
encouraged not only to master basic 
procedures, but to expand or modify 
these on his own initiative. Much free- 
dom is allowed and initiative encour- 
aged with respect to the content and 
scope of the techniques employed and 
categories encountered, and consider- 
able respect is had for the student’s 
own evaluation of the results. Each case 
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study is based upon prior history in 
both summary and detailed form which 
the student is expected to review some- 
times before and sometimes after com- 
pleting his independent study of the 
case. The casework includes all types 
and degrees of mental deficiency, includ- 
ing behavioral problems, occasional psy- 
chiatric manifestations, and a variety 
of consultation experience including 
some contact with offenders. Sound ori- 
entation toward clinical casework based 
on essentially normal subjects is also 
had through the local public schools and 
through a research consultation service. 
Consequently although the major em- 
phasis is on work with mentally defici- 
ent subjects of trainable age and type, 
the actual range of casework covers all 
sorts of problems from infancy to sen- 


escence. 

Research activities are under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Director of 
the Laboratory, but may be delegated to 


other competent members of the staff, 
themselves experienced in original re- 
search and capable of adequate instruc- 
tion in research methods and proce- 
dures. The only limitation on research 
problems is that they be confined to 
questions of mental deficiency and cor- 
related with the current program and 
purposes of the department. Actually 
these limitations are so broadly con- 
strued that there is a marked degree of 
freedom in the pursuit of research pro- 
jects. The intern is encouraged to for- 
mulate a project of his own selection 
within the framework referred to and 
is expected to design, carry out, report 
and publish the research study as far 
as practicable on his own initiative and 
responsibility. Such projects are car- 
ried out in consultation or collaboration 
and under the usual procedures obtain- 
ing for the pursuit of graduate student 
dissertations. For junior interns these 
projects are usually at the level of mas- 


ters theses, and for persons of superior 
qualifications and experience at the 
Ph.D. level. Research problems may be 
chosen in the field of clinical psychol- 
ogy or the more general aspects of dy- 
namic psychology as seen from the an- 
gle of mental deviation. 

The clinical work is infused with the 
research spirit and the research studies 
encourage theoretical inferences. Since 
a major requirement in all our investi- 
gations is that they be based on clini- 
cally validated mentally deficient sub- 
jects, the student is expected to assume 
ultimate responsibility for the validation 
of his subjects and is required to have an 
insightful regard for the characteristics 
and etiology of such subjects as they 
might affect the research returns. This 
means that all our research personnel 
must become at least clinically oriented 
and preferably clinically competent and 
experienced. The casework itself is pur- 
sued in the general pattern of research, 
since each “case” is approached in a 
spirit involving a clear formulation of 
the problem, a review of its background 
and history, a selection of procedures 
adequate to the resolution of the prob- 
lem, the gathering of the data, the 
integration of such data, its interpre- 
tation and its formulation in terms 
of conclusions and recommendations. 
Likewise, clinical familiarity with the 
subject material of systematic research 
is essential to an insightful understand- 
ing of the meaning of the data obtained. 
Without such information a research 
project may be vitiated unwittingly by 
the adventitious selection of subject ma- 
terial. Indeed the clinically oriented re- 
search worker could readily prejudice 
the results of research by either con- 
scious or unconscious selection of sub- 
jects designed to favor the confirmation 
of his hypotheses. Our instruction there- 
fore is designed to provide not only 
competence in the pursuit of research 
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but also competence in the critical eval- 
uation of research with reference to how 
such results may be affected by the sub- 
ject material and research procedures. 

The case-history records based on 
repetitive (at least annual) reviews of 
each “case” are maintained in files ac- 
cessible to the interns as part of the 
Department library. These records are 
clerically summarized in a finding and 
tabulating system which makes all in- 
mate personnel available for research 
problems. These subjects are “tabbed” 
as to differential diagnosis of mental 
deficiency, grade, variety, etiology, and 
personal characteristics such as age, 
sex, special handicaps, etc. A propor- 
tion of the cases are in the category of 
doubtful diagnosis, borderline normal, 
delayed development, delayed retarda- 
tion, obscure symptom-complexes, and 
so on, and these provide continuing 
opportunity for research on categorical 
differentiation. 

An adequate library is maintained 
with standard books and journals in 
psychology, education, sociology, biol- 
ogy, medicine, and related disciplines. 
About fifty journals are carried on cur- 
rent subscription, while the textbook 
and monograph shelves include over two 
thousand volumes of both recent and 
historical reference value. The library 
budget permits expansion in directions 
which may be of special interest or 
need. Additional library facilities are 
available through government sotrces 
and with near-by universities. 

Within the institution the Laboratory 
collaborates with the medical and hos- 
pital, school, occupational, and cottage 
departments. The interns have occasion 
to meet the parents of the population 
group, to participate in consultation ex- 
amining and to work with normal sub- 
jects in the community and in the local 
public school system. Extension of sub- 
ject material and experience is available 
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by favorable contacts with various near. 
by state hospital, charitable, education. 
al and correctional institutions. 

The program provides typically for 
half-time instruction and experience jn 
clinical-psychological casework with 
both normal and deviate subjects, and 
half-time for systematic research. Ad- 
justments are made in individual cases 
for those who desire a full-time case. 
work program or a full-time research 
program. Standards of achievement are 
inculeated as to originality, responsi- 
bility and output. Professional facility 
and resourcefulness are major goals. 

Administratively and socially the De 
partment operates with a maximum of 
democratic atmosphere. The student is 
expected to develop and exercise con- 
structive criticism of the practises, pro- 
cedures and even the policies of the or- 
ganization. Both the experience and 


the instruction encourage administra- 
tive relationships so that freedom of 


thought and action on the part of each 
individual may increase organizational 
teamwork. This point of view extends 
to the relations of the members of the 
Research Department with the execu- 
tive and operating personnel of the in- 
stitution staff. It may seem irrelevant 
to mention these aspects of internship 
training, but we believe that they are 
frequently more important than the 
strictly technical aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

Under favorable conditions the De 
partment holds regular seminar meet- 
ings, staff meetings, social teas, and of- 
fers systematic course instruction in 
addition to the individual, incidental 
and experienti instruction and oppor- 
tunities. Interns are encouraged to iden- 
tify themselves with the institution as 
a whole, to attend children’s assemblies, 
institution functions, field days and par- 
ties, and to visit in the cottages, frater- 
nize with both operating staff and in- 
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stitutional population—in short, to capi- 
talize the total situation afforded by the 
institution as a whole. This is facili- 
tated by the democratic administration 
of this particular institution where em- 
ployee’s living quarters are available in 
the children’s cottages and where a dem- 
ocratic social life is encouraged in the 
dining rooms and other social situations. 
Interns have a dignified status in the 
institution and exercise a tonic effect on 
the organization as well as on the pop- 
ulation. Children may be observed on 
their schedules at school, at work or in 
the cottages as well as in the relatively 
artificial atmosphere of the Laboratory. 
Interview data are obtained at school, 
on schedule, and in the cottages with 
staff members as informants. 

University credit for internship in- 
struction and experience is obtainable 
on the student’s own initiative at stand- 
ard colleges and universities. No for- 
mal program for credit has been devel- 
oped, but competent students experience 
no difficulty in obtaining graduate cred- 
it by statement or by oral or written 
examination at recognized academic 
centers. Such centers allow off-campus 
credit up to about fifty per cent of the 
residence requirements for advanced de- 
grees. Some students matriculate at 
standard graduate schools while pursu- 
ing the internship and this facilitates 
graduate credit. Graduate dissertations 
may be conducted as part of the intern- 
ship research program by arrangement 
with major faculty advisors. 

With regard to remuneration, intern 
appointments are made at the level of 
at least full maintenance. This includes 
satisfactory room, board, laundry and 
minor medical attention, at a value to 
the intern of at least six hundred to 
nine hundred dollars per year. In spe- 
cial cases stipends in addition to mainte- 
nance may be allowed at annual rates 
ranging from three hundred to twelve 
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hundred dollars. As previously noted, 
senior appointments may be made fol- 
lowing the first year, and these always 
provide stipends in addition to mainte- 
nance. 

(Our experience with regard to sti- 
pends is that as a rule they operate un- 
favorably rather than favorably even if 
the candidate may be in financial 
straights. The stipend is often viewed 
as pin money and-disparagingly so re- 
ferred to. Or it may be viewed as an 
inadequate salary in respect to which 
the intern overrates his worth and un- 
derrates his compensation. Even the 
maintenance stipend is likely to be un- 
dervalued since it involves no direct 
cash income or outlay and easily be- 
comes taken for granted. From the 
standpoint of the student the internship 
program is equivalent to campus in- 
struction in value to him and might 
therefore properly be charged for both 
as to tuition and maintenance. From 
the standpoint of the institution the in- 
tern’s earning value is too slight to war- 
rant remuneration and not of sufficient 
value to warrant stipend subsidy. Dur- 
ing the first three months the intern is 
usually a definite liability, during the 
second three months he just about earns 
his way, and in the third three months 
he compensates in value for the loss in- 
curred during the first three months. 
The expense of supervision and instruc- 
tion from the supervisory and adminis- 
trative members of the staff is far 
greater than the stipend value of the 
intern’s services. The most unfortunate 
aspect of the stipend is the false set of 
values that it gives to the intern by 
overestimating the value of his effprt 
and by underestimating the hidden costs 
to the organization.) . 

The above statement represents neith- 
er the maximum nor the minimum sit- 
uation obtaining in a setting which is 
more or less constantly in flux. It is ob- 
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vious that this varies from time to time 
with the number and caliber of both 
salaried and internship staff. The maxi- 
mum situation is approximated when 
the number and competence of the staff 
is high, and the minimum when either 
or both are low. In either case the De- 
partment exercises a traditionally ear- 
nest concern for the welfare of the in- 
tern on the sound principle that what 
is to his best advantage will also be to 
the best advantage of the internship 
center and to the work which it promul- 
gates. In return the presence of interns 
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stimulates the organization by bringing 
in fresh ideas, new points of view, 
youthful outlook and idealistic enthusi- 
asm. This requires the center to be con- 
stantly alert to accepting the challenges 
emanating from students at their most 
inquisitive and aggressive level of 


learning. The cordial encouragement of 
their freedom of thought and action, 
while often administratively and pro- 
fessionally embarrassing, nevertheless 
serves as a wholesome tonic, infusing 
the center with a lively outlook and a 
wholesome humility. 





THE WORCESTER INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


By DAVID SHAKOW 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
AND ILLINOIS NEUROPSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE 


HE PRESENT Worcester internship 

program is a gradual outgrowth of 
a program initiated by the writer in 
1928 when he came to the Worcester 
State Hospital as chief psychologist. It 
was based on two similar programs of 
which he had been a part: one at the 
same hospital under Dr. Grace H. Kent, 
and the other at the Boston Psychopath- 
ic Hospital under Dr. Frederick L. 
Wells. To both of these pioneers in clin- 
ical psychology a good deal of what may 
be of value in the present program may 
be traced. During these eighteen years 
over one hundred students have gone 
through the internship training. The 
course of specialized education which 
they received has varied in many re- 
spects over the years, but throughout 
this period there was one underlying 
premise: namely, that no psychologist, 
especially no clinical psychologist, was 
adequately trained, who had merely ac- 
quired knowledge about people; direct 
personal contact with human material 
in an intensive way was essential. This 
the internship attempted to provide. 

Although most of the present goals 
were implicit in the original plan, the 
years have emphasized the need for 
making some explicit and prominent. 
Others needed modification, while still 
others proved inadequate. 

To describe with exactness the goals 
of the program is difficult, for they tend 
to be part of a total philosophy of ap- 
proach. Outstanding principles may, 
however, be distinguished. There is con- 


siderable emphasis on the molar aspects 
of behavior witha persistent attempt 
at their objectification. This trend has 
become more prominent with the years 
and has gradually replaced the more mo- 
lecular approach which characterized 
the program in the early days. At the 
same time there has been a shift from 
a relatively large degree of laissez 
faire freedom to a more directed free- 
dom. This grew out of the demands of 
the students themselves. The earlier phi- 
losophy had been that the institution 
was teeming with possibilities for study, 
both of a human and technical nature; 
it was expected that the intern would 
spontaneously exploit these. However, 
whether because of the relative imma- 
turity of the student, or for other 
reasons, such a development did not gen- 
erally take place. Time after time, stu- 
dents would ask for more controlled di- 
rection because they found themselves 
floundering. After considerable pressure 
of this kind, the principle of more di- 
rection was adopted. 

Another principle emphasized from 
the beginning was the social respon- 
sibility which contact with patients in- 
volves. The fact that the intern’s find- 
ings might actually play a significant 
role in the disposition of a case required 
not only an appreciation and respect 
for the subject as a person, but also an 
understanding of the social implications 
of his examination. With the years, too, 
increasing emphasis has been placed on 
the need for co-operative working with 
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specialists representing other disciplines 
— the “team” approach. 

Close individual supervision has from 
the begining been a cardinal principle 
of the program. We believed that only 
through close contact between the su- 
pervisor and the student could relatively 
high standards be maintained. This 
task, even under the best of circumstan- 
ces, has its unpleasant and difficult as- 
pects and is for such reasons avoided. 
It was our firm conviction, however, 
that the maintenance of reasonable 
standards, in a field where the oppor- 
tunity for slipshodness is so great, was 
impossible without such supervision. 

Although in the earlier years there 
was considerable liberality about ac- 
cepting students for short-term, e. g., 
summer, or part-time internships, ac- 
cumulating experience indicated that 
the results were not generally satis- 
factory. In later years interns were, 
therefore, not accepted unless they came 
for a full year. Exceptions were occa- 
sionally made for fully-qualified persons 
who were interested in broadening their 
experience either clinically or experi- 
mentally with the kind of material avail- 
able at the institution, and who could 
work independently without supervi- 
sion. 

Whether because of the successful 
achievement of these goals or because a 
year’s residence in a state hospital is a 
profound educational experience, it al- 
most universally turned out that the 
year’s internship resulted in consider- 
able growth on the part of the intern. 
This growth he recognized to some ex- 
tent during and at the end of the intern- 
ship. Its full force usually did not strike 
him until he had been away from the in- 
stitution for a while. In some in- 
stances this secondary gain was by far 
the most valuable contribution which 
the institution made. 

The program, of course, had many ob- 
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stacles to overcome. In evaluating the 
relative prominence of those arising 
from the hospital administration, those 
arising from the psychological staff and 
those arising from the intern group it- 
self, it is surprising that the degree of 
difficulty was inverse to the order here 
given. 

Considering the relative novelty of 
the idea, the ordinary rigidity of state 
systems, etc., the administration of the 
hospital was unusually receptive to the 
notion of the training of psychologists 
and did a good deal which was untra- 
ditional in aiding the program. There 
were certain obstacles with respect to 
maintenance which occasioned tempo- 
rary, and even permanent, difficulties, 
but with respect to professional activ- 
ities, it was sometimes necessary to re- 
strain the administration from pushing 
some aspects of the program too fast! 

The difficulties stemming from the 
psychological staff were occasioned 
mainly by the difficulty in obtaining 
competent supervisory personnel. The 
relative unavailability of personnel of 
the calibre required, the low salary 
scale, and the unwillingness to come on 
a maintenance arrangement, all played 
a role in this situation. However, de- 
spite these hindrances, it was possible 
to attract a number of very competent 
persons to come for short periods — a 
year or two. Such an arrangement is, of 
course, far from satisfactory where 
close supervision and a special] philos- 
ophy are such important aspects of the 
program. We were fortunate in finding, 
as frequently as we did, supervisors 
who so quickly adopted and helped to 
carry out the spirit, as well as the for- 
mal aspects of the program. 

Our greatest problems were created 
by the student personnel who took part 
in the program. Although we frequently 
had about ten times as many applica- 
tions for internships as there were avail- 
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able openings, we still ran into diffi- 
culties in the quality of the applicants. 
The variation in this respect was con- 
siderable. In part, the greater than ex- 
pected proportion of poor material was 
occasioned by the notion held by some 
academic psychologists that clinical 
work was a field for those students who 
could’nt make the grade in academic 
psychology, in part by poor judgment 
on the part of references with regard 

to the persons they recommended, and 
| in part by the intrinsically poorer qual- 
ity of too large a proportion of those in- 
terested in clinical work. 

One aspect of this variation in quality 
was the very marked variation in prep- 
aration and background. Until fairly 
recent years, the situation was such that 
we did not accept any preparation in 
psychometrics with which the student 
came at face value, but insisted rather 
on training him ourselves in the tech- 
niques with which he was presumably 
acquainted. 

Fairly frequently we had difficulty, 
too, with the lack of balance between 
the theoretical and applied, manifested 
by the students when they came. Some- 
times the student would come to us in- 
doctrinated either with a particular 
theoretical viewpoint, or with the single 
importance of theory, accompanied by 
very little tolerance and understanding 
of clinical problems. Others would come 
to us in a thorough state of revolt a- 
gainst academic notions and interested 
in nothing but the “practical.” In both 
types the additional task was thrown on 
us of establishing some sort of balance 
between theory and practice, teaching 
the student the values and the differ- 
ences in the goals of each, and the en- 
riching effects of one on the other. 

A problem which created consid- 
erable difficulty in isolated instances— 
but still too frequently to be pleasant— 
was the need for dealing with relatively 
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severe personality problems. Apparent- 
ly the notion seemed reasonable to some 
university teachers that institutions 
such as ours were the most appropriate 
places in which to deal with maladjust- 
ed personalities among their psychol- 
ogy students, and so would recommend 
them for internships. We were placed in 
the position of having to struggle with 
a serious dilemma: on the one hand, if 
we were not ready to deal with person- 
ality problems among psychologists or 
would-be psychologists, who would be? 
On the other hand, we owed a respon- 
sibility to the patients in the hospital. 
Our ability to deal with them was 
strengthened by the normality of the en- 
vironment in which we worked and lived. 
This strength was dissipated, if we had 
to use some of our therapeutic reserve 
on colleagues. After attempting thera- 
peutic work with several of -thesein- 
terns, sometimes enlisting the help of 
the other members of the department, 
we came to the definite conclusion that 
it was unwise to accept intern candi- 
dates who suffered from more than very 
minor personality deviations, because of 
the cost to the rest of the group. We 
scrutinized credentials carefully from 
this point of view. When, for one rea- 
son or another, they got through the 
screening, we felt it wise to sever the 
relationship at an early date. As much 
persuasion as possible was used to get 
the person to seek therapy outside the 
institution before attempting to return 
to psychology. 

Another aspect of the personality 
problem has to do with characteristics 
which fall within the normal range, 
but which affect work habits. This man- 
ifested itself particularly in the contrast 
between the discursive and obsessive 
personalities—those so overwhelmed by 
the wealth of opportunity presented by 
the institution that they flitted from 
one activity to another with little ac- 
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complishment along any line, and those 
who despite the opportunities offered 
were so tied down to one line of work 
that they could not budge from it. 
Through constant supervision and en- 
couragement, it was frequently possible 
to achieve greater stability on the part 
of one and greater fluidity on the part 
of the other. 

However, considering the situation as 
a whole, I think it is fair to say that 
we came out in the end with a surpris- 
ingly high average. With the recent 
developments in psychology and the 
great impetus given to the program of 
training in clinical psychology, the dif- 
ficulties with personnel here mentioned 
are very likely to have less prominence. 
The attention of internship training cen- 
ters can then more single-heartedly be 
given to the problems of training which 
are more peculiarly their special task 
and competence. 


PRESENT PROGRAM 


The above remarks may serve as the 
necessary background for the appreci- 
ation of the existing program. The lat- 
ter will be considered with respect to 
the content of the orientation period and 
the internship proper in its various as- 
pects: clinical psychometrics, special 
study, research, therapy, administra- 
tion, teaching and the integration of psy- 
chology with other fields. A final section 
will discuss the program as viewed par- 
ticularly from the administrator’s stand- 
point. 

An important aspect of the speedy ad- 
justment of the intern to the whole pro- 
gram is dependent upon the activities 
of the orientation period. At Worcester 
the first two or three weeks are con- 
sidered to be a period which the student 
requires in order to orient himself to 
the new environment— physical, em- 
ployee and patient—and to the general 
aspects of his peculiar approach as a 
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psychologist to the problems present- 
ed by the institution. 

After the student is physically settled 
in his quarters on the first day, he comes 
for a conference with the department 
head, during which his background and 
previous experience, academic and clin- 
ical, are discussed and his interests gone 
into. The general nature of the program 
for the year is outlined and there is an 
opportunity to consider any questions 
about the internship which he may have. 
He is then taken on a tour of the hos- 
pital, during which he obtains his keys 
and visits the various divisions—wards, 
industrial shops, therapy suites, etc. The 
tour is organized around the patient— 
the way in which he comes into contact 
with the various departments during his 
hospital stay. 

In the course of the first few days the 
intern commences his regular atten- 
dance at the variety of hospital staff 
conferences, some held to discuss indi- 
vidual patients, others to consider re- 
search studies. During this week, too, 
the student begins his acquaintance with 
the department proper, by studying the 
standard practice of the department, the 
physical layout, the nature of the re- 
search projects which are in progress, 
and, if time permits, he begins the study 
and reading connected with psychomet- 
ric procedure. During the second and 
third weeks the intern has direct and 
intensive contact with patients through 
spending half his time on one of the 
wards as a recreational attendant. This 
activity not only familiarizes him with 
hospital organization, but, more impor- 
tant, serves to bring him into close con- 
tact with patients, who in anticipation 
are usually quite trreatening objects.We 
have found that this experience does a 
great deal toward bringing interns a- 
round to a natural adjusted approach to 
patients, a goal which is reached much 
more slowly through the contacts which 
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the intern may have during the course 
of his ordinary professional activities. 
During ward work, the student is re- 
quired to write objective behavior 
sketches of the activities of about six 
patients, relying entirely upon observa- 
tion of overt behavior and casual con- 
versations with them. 

The other half of his time during 
these two weeks, aside from confer- 
ences which he may attend, is spent in 
observing (through one-way vision mir- 
rors) the examination of patients by 
established members of the department. 
He writes brief behavioral reports on 
these patients and discusses these with 
a department member. The two types 
of reports serve to emphasize the ne- 
cessity for accurate and acute obser- 
vation of behavior, both with respect to 
gross and to minimal cues. He continues 
during this period, too, the early orien- 
tation with regard to psychometric tech- 
niques. 

Some time during the third week the 
training program proper, in its various 
aspects, may be said to begin. With re- 
spect to clinical psychometrics, the in- 
tern becomes deeply involved in train- 
ing in the use of psychological test de- 
vices and procedures. The order of the 
steps in the process for each procedure, 
following upon those which he has al- 
ready taken in part, i. e., reading and 
observing, are: practice of the pro- 
cedure on the other interns, independent 
practice on sample patients and exam- 
ination of a “practice” patient while un- 
der observation by a staff member. Dur- 
ing this stage the intern also takes a 
written examination on the test device. 

Essentially the same general program 
is followed with the major procedures 
which the intern is expected to learn 
during the course of the year. The se- 
quence of study, aside from changes 
made in exceptional cases, is roughly as 
follows: 
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a) Individual intelligence scales. 


b) Techniques for assessing deterior- 
ation. 


c) Devices for the determination of 


malfunctioning on an organic ba- 
sis. 


d) Performance scales. 
e) Tests of special functions. 
f) Personality tests. 


Work with the Rorschach and TAT pro- 
cedures is introduced by a course of di- 
dactic instruction, followed by individ- 
ual supervision; the others are taken 
care of mainly in the latter manner. Al- 
so, the intern is expected to obtain a 
passing acquaintance with a large va- 
riety of other tests, on which he is not 
required to pass any formal examina- 
tion. 

When a reasonable degree of skill is 
acquired in the administration of the 
simpler elements of a battery of tests, 
the intern takes his place in the rotating 
schedule of case assignment, examin- 
ing only those patients on whom ex- 
aminations requiring test procedures 
which he is competent to administer are 
requested. As his skill widens, he grad- 
ually takes his due portion of the exami- 
nation requests, consideration being 
given to an equitable distribution, 
among the interns, of variety, number 
and intensiveness of the battery re- 
quired. The emphasis is, in general, on 
the intensive study of relatively few 
cases, rather than on the superficial 
study of many. Even if very few test 
procedures are used with a patient, the 
intern is encouraged to make a thorough 
analysis based on his findings. In the 
standard practice manual, in the super- 
visory interviews which follow his scor- 
ing of the test results in early cases, or 
in the interview which follows his writ- 
ing of a report in his later cases, the 
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emphasis is on sensitizing him to as 
many of the facets of the psychological 
test situation as possible, so that he may 
get the maximum in meaning from the 
examination which he has carried 
through— the maximum in objective 
analysis and interpretation with respect 
to capacity and personality character- 
istics as they relate to diagnosis, prog- 
nosis and disposition. 

After the first few examinations the 
intern is encouraged to write his re- 
port before seeing the supervisor. It has 
been our experience that strictness and 
insistence on high standards for report- 
writing has been one of the most val- 
uable contributions made by the intern- 
ship. It has also been one of the sources 
of greatest difficulty in handling in- 
terns. With very few exceptions, how- 
ever, interns have in the end been grate- 
ful for having had to submit to this dis- 
cipline, and have felt that they have 
gained considerably in the ability to an- 
alyze and synthesize case material. 

The supervisor’s responsibility in 
this respect is of prime importance. It 
is not his task to check for simple er- 
rors in technique or arithmetical errors. 
These, with few exceptions, will have 
been taken care of by the automatic 
checking system which has been a part 
of our program from the beginning. 
(After the examiner has scored his test 
results he turns them over to another 
person in the department—interns usu- 
ally to other interns—for checking of 
scoring and arithmetrical computa- 
tions). Rather it is the supervisor’s task 
to criticize the evaluations made by the 
intern, to consider points which have 
been missed, wrong interpretations, etc., 
and to indicate ways in which the ex- 
position of the findings is inadequate. 
After mutual consideration of these 
points the intern rewrites his report and 
returns it for further criticism. The su- 
pervisor may insist on as many rewrit- 


ings as he deems necessary. It is algo 
his task to keep the interns to a fairly 
rigid time schedule of handing in writ. 
ten reports. The natural tendency to pro. 
crastinate in writing reports must be 
dealt with from the very beginning. It 
has been our practice to make the intern 
responsible also for seeing to it that the 
written report reaches the record office 
for typing and that one copy gets into 
the case record and another comes back 
to the laboratory for filing in the depart- 
ment file within a reasonable time. 

In addition to writing his report, the 
intern is encouraged to discuss per- 
sonally with the referring psychiatrist 
(usually the resident) the findings and 
their implications. We have found this 
to be one of the best points of contact 
between the students in the two dis- 
ciplines and an enriching experience for 
both. 

In the early stage of the internship, 
the student depends upon some senior 
member of the staff to report his ex- 
amination results at staff conferences. 
As he attends more and more confer- 
ences and becomes increasingly pro- 
ficient in his testing, he is gradually led 
into reporting at conferences, starting 
with the simpler diagnostic conferences, 
and toward the end of his internship 
period, reporting at major teaching con- 
ferences. In this way he is given increas- 
ing administrative responsibility and is 
actually learning to carry a staff men- 
ber’s functions. 

Although the rate of progress in the 
outlined program is necessarily deter- 
mined by the background and ability 
of the intern, it is ordinarily expected 
that he will at least be able to take part 
in the administration of intelligence 
scales to regular case-load patients by 
the end of the second month. He should 
be able to take part in the adminis- 
tration of the major projective tests by 
the end of the sixth month. The assump- 
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tion of responsibility for staff con- 
ference reports ordinarily does not come 
until about the eighth month. 

From the description of the clinical 
psychometric program here given, it 
will be seen that considerable depen- 
dence for its successful outcome is 
placed on the quality and amount of su- 
pervision provided. Although during the 


process of training a considerable 


amount of necessary service work gets 
done, and it is important that it 
should be so, the goal of training cannot 
be forgotten. From the institution’s 
standpoint the investment is worth 
while, for in the latter half of his in- 
ternship the student is sufficiently well 
prepared so that he can make a definite 
contribution to the institution’s needs. 

Another important part of the stu- 
dent’s training is the general teaching 
to which he is exposed and the oppor- 
tunities for study which are afforded 
him. Some aspects of this program, hav- 
ing to do with training in clinical psy- 
chometrics, have already been consid- 
ered. These, however, are related to or 
grow out of the individually supervised 
program. Here I wish to consider the 
more formal, less individualized teach- 
ing which goes on both in the depart- 
ment and in other parts of the hospital. 

Within the department it has been the 
practice to have anywhere from one to 
three seminars, running concurrently 
through the academic year. These have 
varied considerably in content, some- 
times theoretical, sometimes experimen- 
tal, and sometimes practical consider- 
ations have been emphasized. During 
the last year, as an example, one semi- 
nar considered the systematic findings 
of an experimental psychological and 
psychometric attack on schizophrenia, 
another discussed in considerable detail 
the technical and theoretical aspects of 
a series of therapy cases carried by in- 
terns and staff members, and still an- 
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other considered Rorschach and TAT 
data in specific cases as they relate to 
psychodynamic problems. The interns 
are encouraged to take an active part 
in the seminar discussions and when- 
ever possible to make presentations of 
material. 

In order to avoid a lapse in study 
habits, the students are encouraged to 
use both the departmental and the hos- 
pital library freely, especially in fol- 
lowing up questions of a psychiatric, 
psychological, or physiological nature 
which arise during their daily activi- 
ties. Various bibliographies on test de- 
vices, experimental procedures, etc., are 
provided as guides to systematic read- 
ing. During some periods weekly jour- 
nal clubs have been held, at which in- 
terns have reported in rotation. For 
complex test procedures, such as Ror- 
schach and TAT, and for newly devel- 
oped test procedures, special didactic 
courses are held. 

On occasion, too, the interns have seen 
iit to run staff meetings of their own 
at which all of the available data on 
the case would be presented very much 
as it would be at the hospital staff con- 
ference. The students were encouraged 
to do this on their own because it af- 
forded them an excellent opportunity to 
express freely notions which they would 
hesitate to express in the presence of 
persons with more advanced standing, 
to say nothing of the opportunity it gave 
them to get out their aggressions, dis- 
satisfactions and disagreements with the 
staff. However, if they so desired, they 
had the privilege of inviting a senior 
staff member to attend. 

In other departments of the hospital, 
numerous opportunities are available to 
the student in the form of staff con- 
ferences, lectures, lecture courses and 
demonstrations. During the last year, 
for instance, the following conferences 
and seminars were available: 
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. A semiweekly psychiatric teach- 
ing staff conference. 

. Four weekly new staff conferences. 

. Four weekly diagnostic case con- 
ferences. 

. Weekly research case conferences. 

. Weekly seminars in psychiatry. 

. An eight-week course in neuro- 
physiology. 

. A biweekly research seminar at 
which talks were given by promi- 
nent specialists in fields related to 
to psychopathology. 


It has also been the practice for staff 
members from other departments, so- 
cial service, occupational therapy, bio- 
chemistry, pathology and psychiatry, to 
demonstrate procedures and explain 
techniques used in their special fields, 
such as shock therapy, drug therapy, 
electroencephalography, hypnosis and 
autopsies. Child guidance clinic con- 
ferences are also open to the student. 

The interns are encouraged to take 
advantage of any opportunities outside 
the hospital of a psychological or psy- 
chiatric nature, such as society meet- 
ings, or seminars at nearby univer- 
sities. 

Each student is expected to carry a 
research project, the subject of which 
is determined during a conference with 
the head of the department, held after 
the intern has been at the hospital for 
about three months, when he has es- 
tablished himself well in the routine. 
An attempt is made to have the student 
suggest a topic which in a general way 
fits into the research in progress, with 
which by this time he is acquainted. 
If he has no definite suggestions, he is 
offered the choice of one of several pro- 
jects of interest to the department. 
These are limited in character, so that 
they can be completed within the intern- 
ship year. However, even if not com- 
pleted, the student is required to write 


up his findings and submit a report on 
the study at the end of his internship, 
On occasion, such researches have been 
employed for doctor’s or master’s dis- 
sertations. 

After the topic is decided upon, the 
student draws up a detailed project out- 
line according to a standard form, in 
which he is required to give the ration- 
ale, procedure and material require- 
ments for the research. This is dis- 
cussed with the head of the department 
and plans laid for prosecuting the study. 
During the weekly conferences which 
are held, the supervisor keeps in touch 
with developments and provides the nec- 
essary guidance. When the project is 
sufficiently advanced, the results are 
usually presented to the department at 
a seminar. 

With increasing experience, it has 
been found advisable to insist on pro- 
jects being written up, whether com- 
pleted or not, before the intern leaves. 
Experiments in permitting students to 
take data with them for completion 
have, with few exceptions, turned out 
unsuccessfully. 

Of all the elements of the program, 
therapy has offered the greatest diffi- 
culties. At least it is the aspect in which 
we feel we have made the least satis- 
factory progress. With few exceptions, 
students who come to the internship 
show more discrepancy between aspira- 
tion and preparation levels in this re- 
spect than in any other. For a long time 
the desirability of therapeutic experi- 
ence as part of the training of the intern 
has been accepted in principle, but un- 
til very recently no practical way of 
achieving this goal was worked out. 
Among the many factors accounting for 
this situation, the chief ones were the 
inadequate theoretical, as well as prac- 
tical, preparation for therapy with 
which the student arrived, and the full 
ness of the existing program in its other 
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aspects. In the last few years, however, 
with the greater recognition of the im- 
portant part which therapeutic activity 
can play in helping to develop theoreti- 
cal formulations and the growing wish 
the psychologist has to make himself 
useful in a field where the needs are so 
much greater than the facilities to take 
care of them, a beginning has been made 
in providing therapeutic opportunities 
for interns. 

Therapy is concentrated during the 
second sixmonths of the internship, after 
the student has become well acquaint- 
ed with the handling of psychiatric 
patients and has been exposed to con- 
ferences, discussions and seminars on 
this topic. By an arrangement with the 
clinical service, a suitable case is jointly 
selected by the clinical director and the 
chief psychologist. A program of thera- 
py is worked out with the supervisor, an 
experienced therapist, and conferences 
are held on the progress of the case. 
These come at least weekly, the frequen- 
cy depending on the developments. The 
student is required to keep detailed rec- 
ords of the work for report to his super- 
visor, as well as for report to the thera- 
py seminar when his turn for report 
comes. In some instances a report is al- 
so presented to a general staff confer- 
ence. 

From the beginning an integral part 
of the program has been training in ad- 
ministration. Aside from responsibili- 
ties which are placed on the student for 
necessary routine department activities, 
such as the maintenance of record files, 
care of test materials and office supplies, 
and care of the department library, 
more professional responsibilities are 
placed upon him as his ability to handle 
them grows. We have already discussed 
the increasing burden in relation to 
representing the department at staff 
meetings for which he is made respon- 
sible, and his responsibility in checking 
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the reports of other interns. After the 
intern has reached some degree of com- 
petence in psychometrics the supervision 
program is somewhat modified to in- 
clude an additional step, namely, super- 
vision by a student on a weekly rotation 
basis. It is the task of the student whose 
weekly turn it is to read all the interns’ 
reports for the week to make criticisms 
which are discussed with the writer of 
the report. These then go to the staff 
supervisor, who discusses the criticisms 
with both the student supervisor and 
the examiner. We have found such a 
procedure valuable not only in develop- 
ing supervisory attitudes but also in re- 
ducing the tensions created by being ex- 
clusively on the receiving end of criti- 
cism. 


Interns, too, are used as much as pos- 
sible in the supervision of the training 
of more recent newcomers to the intern- 
ship or in the training of clinical clerks 
or other workers who are less experi- 
enced. It has also been our practice to 
put the various administrative problems 
which naturally arise in the course of 
running a department before the group 
as a whole for discussion. With few ex- 
ceptions, the group decision has been 
adopted, at least experimentally. We 
have found this participative approach 
very effective in smoothing out difficul- 
ties, both within the department and in 
its relationship with other departments. 

An important aspect of the adminis- 
trative problem is the relationship with 
members of other disciplines, a point 
which has, to some extent, already been 
discussed. Our policy has been to en- 
courage as much contact as possible be- 
tween the interns and the other students 
and staff members in psychiatry, medi- 
cine, chemistry, social.service, occupa- 
tional therapy, etc., regarding such re- 
lations as an important part of the edu- 
cational experience of the intern. An in- 
novation along this line is at present be- 
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ing experimented with. About the end 
of the second month the intern begins 
to follow about three patients through 
from the time of admission (the case 
being referred to him shortly after the 
new case arrives) to the time of dis- 
charge from the hospital or to the end of 
his internship term (if the patient is not 
out by that time). During this period 
he keeps in close contact with the social 
worker, psychiatrist, nurse and occupa- 
tional therapist responsible for the pa- 
tient, following at close range, the col- 
lection of anamnestic data and the treat- 
ment and care of the patient. The in- 
tern undertakes the handling of the psy- 
chological studies on the patient at each 
point in the process when a psychologi- 
cal examination appears necessary. He 
keeps a log of the behavior and progress 
of the patient, relying on the various 
sources available with which he has con- 
tact, and prepares brief progress re- 
ports at weekly intervals. The object of 
this program is to make him aware of 
the variety of problems concerning the 
patient, seen in their proper perspec- 
tive, and to get him to appreciate how 
the different departments operate in 
dealing with the patient as a whole. Ar- 
rangements are made for the intern to 
observe and assist in interviews with the 
patient and his relatives. 

Too, the intern is encouraged to keep 
a daily log of his activities, particularly 
about patients whom he has examined, 
in order to determine for himself in 
which respect his experience needs sup- 
plementation. On occasion interns com- 
petent to do so are afforded the oppor- 
tunity of delivering lectures to nursing 
or lay groups on topics of psychological 
or mental hygiene content. 


VARIATIONS IN PROGRAM AT WORCESTER 
CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


In many respects the program for in- 
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terns at the Worcester Child Guidance 
Clinic follows that outlined for the Wor. 
cester State Hospital. The major differ- 
ences lie in the much greater emphasis 
placed on therapy rather than research, 
on co-operative case work by psychia- 
trist, social worker and psychologist, 
and on participation in community-cen- 
tered activities. The intern takes part in 
many of the teaching opportunities 
which are open to the intern at the Hos. 
pital, particularly the various seminars, 
No attempt will here be made to outline 
the program in detail; it deserves de- 
tailed consideration on its own. 


PROGRAM FOR FUTURE 


As one looks to the future and sees the 
program as part of a relatively standard 
program of training approved by the 
American Psychological Association and 
its relevant committees, with the resuli- 
aut recruiting of more adequately pre- 
pared persons, certain changes and ad- 
ditions seem indicated. 

The first of these would be a greater 
proportion of time spent on history and 
interview procedures, in which respect, 
up to this point, the program has been 
weak. Another change would be the pro- 
vision of additional opportunities for 
therapeutic work. In the diagnostic field, 
more emphasis should, in the future, be 
placed upon blind diagnosis and written 
predictions, checked at suitable inter- 
vals. In the nonprofessional aspects, 
some effort should be made to improve 
maintenance and provide a modest re- 
muneration for interns. 

With these changes and with the gen- 
eral improvement of the quality of train- 
ing which will inevitably come when the 
national professional group becomes 
interested in this and similar programs, 
Worcester should continue to make its 
contribution to the development of clini- 
cal psychology in this country. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A “ROTATING” INTERNSHIP 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By ELAINE F. KINDER 


ROCKLAND STATE HOSPITAL 


HAT is now known as the New 

York State Psychological In- 
tern Training Program did not begin 
as such: indeed, in the summer of 1935 
when the first psychological intern was 
appointed at Letchworth Village there 
was no thought of so ambitious an ob- 
jective. Rather there was a plan for a 
program as an integral part of the Re- 
search Department at Letchworth Vil- 
lage similar to the programs already 
established at Worcester State Hospi- 
tal and the Training School at Vine- 
land, New Jersey. That the decade 
since the first appointment has seen a 
transition from the original objective 
to what 1s now called a “rotating” in- 
ternship (a term that is not adequate 
but has been used because the program 
has many features that are similar to 
“rotating” medical internships). This 
transition has afforded opportunity for 
comparison of “training load” and “in- 
tern achievement” under varying con- 
ditions for somewhat over a hundred 
interns in several institutions. The 
course of development, organization, 
and a preliminary evaluation of the pro- 
gram may therefore be of interest. 
From the outset it has been a co-opera- 
tive undertaking. During the initial 
period at Letchworth Village (1935-38) 
its effectiveness depended in large meas- 
ure upon the support of the staff mem- 
bers of the various services within that 


institution ; during the second period of 
development (1938-42) when various 
exchange arrangements with Rockland 
State Hospital and the New York State 
Training School for boys at Warwick 
were being tried out, there was a con- 
siderable increase in the contributing 
personnel, with a corresponding diver- 
sity of opinion and a far wider range of 
requirements. April, 1942 has been con- 
sidered the terminal] date for the second 
period because at that time the organi- 
zation of the program under the gen- 
eral direction of a committee represent- 
ing the various cooperating institutions 
and departments was first effected.’ Ac- 


‘This committee, under the chairmanship 
of the director of the New York State Psychi- 
atric Institute, which has, by statute, respon- 
sibility for the research and educational pro- 
grams of the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, includes in its membership 
the directors of the co-operating institutions, 
representatives of the New York State Depart- 
ments of Education, Social Welfare, Correc- 
tion, Civil Service, and Mental Hygiene, and 
of Columbia and Syracuse Universities, the di- 
rector of the psychological intern training 
program and the principal research psycholo- 
gist of the Psychiatric Institute. During the 
first two years after its organization, the com- 
mittee met quarterly and considered carefully 
all matters relating to the program. It now 
meets twice each year for consideration of 
questions of policy and works largely through 
its executive committee and several subcom- 
mittees. The most important of these are the 
Inter-Institution Subcommittee (of which the 
staff psychologists of the co-operating insti- 
tutions, the supervisor and the director of in- 
tern training are members) which meets quar- 
terly or oftener; the Committee on Applica- 
tions and Appointments which includes in its 
membership representatives of the New York 
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tually, however, the experimental pro- 
gram has been continued, though the 
third period (1942-46) has been con- 
cerned largely with problems of stabili- 
zation. 

Among the objectives outlined by the 
committee at one of its first meetings, 
was the establishing of: 


1. A position of supervisor of psy- 
chological intern training with im- 
mediate responsibility for the ini- 
tial training of, and general pro- 
gram for, the interns, and for the 
co-ordination of the training pro- 
gram with that of the clinical 
work of the co-operating institu- 
tions. 

2. Recognized internship positions 
with a moderate stipend, at each 
of the co-operating institutions. 

3. The interdepartmental relations 
necessary for a program involving 
transfer of interns from institu- 
tions in one state department to 
those in another. 

4. Standards for pre-internship train- 
ing and for the training program. 

5. Some means of certification, pref- 
erably through the New York 
State Department of Education for 
those satisfactorily completing the 
internship training. 


Since 1942 all five of these objectives 
have been attained, and the original 
training unit, now called the “Down 
State New York Unit” has established 
a pattern which in turn is contributing 
to the development of a unit in the 
Syracuse area.’ 

The most recent development is a de- 
cision by the Training Committee to co- 


2 Recently announced in The American Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 








State Departments of Civil Service and Educa- 
tion and which considers applications three 
times a year; and a Subcommittee on interde- 

artmental relations which meets on call of 
its chairman. 
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operate with the school districts of 
Rockland County in an experimental 
program for the training of a few 
school psychologists. This will be under 
the auspices of a subcommittee with 
members representing the New York 
State Department of Education, Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University, and 
local school authorities. 

From this brief outline of the devel- 
opment and organization of the training 
program, we turn to the professional 
aspects of the program, its objectives 
and relationship to the psychology de- 
partments of the co-operating institu- 
tions, its staff and training procedures, 
and some of the results of its efforts to 
afford a diversified training program. 

The major assumptions underlying 
the training program throughout its 
development have been the following: 


1. That the competence and effective- 
ness of the clinical psychologist 
depends upon: (a) understanding 
of principles underlying psycho- 
logical methods and _ techniques, 
skill in their use, and ability to 
interpret and utilize the resultant 
findings; (b) a broad background 
of extensive and intensive experi- 
ence with, and understanding of, 
clinical case material; and (c) ac- 
quaintance with, and respect for, 
the administrative and profession- 
al responsibilities and contribu- 
tions of the psychologist’s co- 
workers. 

That training in these areas re- 
quires: (@) adequate pre-clinical 
preparation in psychology and al- 
lied fields with training in test ad- 
ministration; (b) access to a wide 
range of clinical materia] and op- 
portunity for intensive work in 
some area of the clinical field; (c) 
opportunity to observe and work 
with more experienced clinical psy- 
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chologists; (d) opportunities to 
participate in discussions with 
workers in related fields. 

3. That those responsible for a train- 
ing program in a service institu- 
tion have a dual responsibility; on 
the one hand to the institution, 
and on the other hand to the in- 
tern-in-training, the effectiveness 
of the training program depending 
in considerable measure upon clear 
recognition and acceptance of 
both responsibilities by the mem- 
bers of the training staff. 


Of the three periods of development 
of the program here reported, the ini- 
tial period probably did not differ in 
any important respect from other train- 
ing programs and has already been re- 
ported elsewhere [2; 3]. This period 
will not be further considered here ex- 
cept as it affords a basis for compari- 
son with the experience of the later pe- 
riods. During the second period (and 
also the first year of the third period) 
a great variety of training schedules 
was tried. A few interns spent their en- 
tire training period at the New York 
State Training School for Boys, and a 
few others the entire period at Rock- 
land State Hospital. Others began their 
internships at one or the other of these 
institutions, were transferred to Letch- 
worth Village, some after a shorter, 
some after a longer period, for a num- 
ber of weeks of intensive work with the 
mentally defective subjects, after which 
they returned to the original institu- 
tion for the remainder of their intern- 
ship. Others spent nine months at the 
initial appointment institution and the 
last three months as exchange intern, 
either at one institution for the entire 
time, or dividing the time between the 
two. Still others completed an initial 
training period at Letchworth Village, 
then transferred for an exchange peri- 
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od (some for six weeks and some for 
three months at either the State Train- 
ing School or Rockland State Hospital) 
and then returned to Letchworth Vil- 
lage as “Senior Intern” with major 
clinical responsibilities. 

The interns became active partici- 
pants in this unsystematized program, 
comparing notes with one another, dis- 
cussing their programs with the mem- 
bers of the staff, and contributing large- 
ly to the evaluation of the different 
training schedules. Those responsible 
for the program during this period en- 
deavored to see that the interns had 
optimal encouragement for their work 
and that the institution shared propor- 
tionately in their services without ex- 
ploitation of those who were ready for 
more advanced responsibilities. 

As the experience of these years ac- 
cumulated it became increasingly evi- 
dent that the opportunities afforded by 
the Research Department at Letchworth 
Village were best adapted for the ini- 
tial training period and this has there- 
fore become the center (as it had been 
the origin) of the present program. 
Here there is available for clinical study 
a large and relatively stable population 
including a wide range of clinical types 
and mental levels. Such a population 
affords subjects who are not disturbed 
by the inexpertness of an examiner who 
may need to interrupt his examination 
from time to time to refer to a manual. 
Neither are these subjects inclined to 
resent the repetition of an examination 
with which they may have already be- 
come familiar. This department is also 
well-equipped with psychological ma- 
terial and has at hand records of clini- 
cal studies over a period of years, af- 
fording opportunity to compare and 
check the work of the student-in-train- 
ing with that of experienced clinicians. 
Finally, the working conditions and 
general organization provide particu- 
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larly fortunate opportunity for initial 
acquaintance with the responsibilities 
and inter-departmental relationships of 
a large institution. 

The training program of any institu- 
tion or clinical service will necessarily 
reflect the conditions under which it de- 
velops. Of the institutions cooperating 
in the program here described, none 
has had a long tradition of related clini- 
cal and training service in psychiatry 
and psychology such as that of the Wor- 
cester State Hospital which almost con- 
tinuously since the days of G. Stanley 
Hall has offered opportunities for clini- 
cal experience to students of psychol- 
ogy. Letchworth Village, for a quarter 
of a century under the direction of Dr. 
Charles Little, who introduced into the 
New York institution many of the fea- 
tures of the Fernald State School where 
he had received his training, approxi- 
mates most closely the Worcester tradi- 
tion. 

Emphasis upon the use of psycho- 
metric methods as a basic intern train- 
ing and service area was due, in part, 
to the circumstance that Letchworth 
Village during the fifteen years prior to 
the organization of the internships had 
become “geared” to a testing program. 
In part, also, it was due to the circum- 
stance that familiarity with a wide 
range of testing procedures, skill in 
their administration, knowledge of their 
limitations, and ability to interpret test 
results and to use the standardized sit- 
uation afforded by a test as a means 
for clinical observation of a subject, are 
basic elements in the training of a clini- 
cal psychologist. The physicist, chemist 
or mathematician seldom has occasion 
to recall his laborious acquisition of the 
multiplication table, and many clinical 
psychologists have almost forgotten 
their first days as an examiner. An 
analogy can also be made with the phy- 
sician’s use of the stethoscope. So far 


as the uninitiated laymen is concerned, 
a fourth-year medical student may put 
on a far better “show” than the trained 
internist who, having automatized the 
details of adjustment of his instrument, 
may be satisfied with a brief examina- 
tion because he knows precisely the 
area to which he is listening, the sounds 
he expects to hear, and their signifi- 
cance in relation to the general picture 
given by his initial clinical examination, 
Our unhesitating preference for the de- 
cision of the internist is a tribute to the 
accumulated experience of the years 
during which he has used his instru- 
ment on thousands of separate occa- 
sions and with a wide range of normal 
and abnormal physiological phenomena 
until his ears have learned to differenti- 
ate the sounds he hears and afford a 
clear basis for interpretation of the 
findings of each new case. The skilled 
clinical psychologist, through similarly 
extensive and intensive use of his clini- 
cal instruments, has built up what Grace 
Kent has called “subjective norms” with 
which he can compare the material se 
cured in any given examination. Since 
Letchworth Village has become the bas- 
ic training unit, the supervisor whose 
major work is there, assisted by the 
other members of the psychology staff, 
sets as a standard a high level of clini- 
cal competence in the selection and ad- 
ministration of verbal and performance 
tests and in the evaluation and inter- 
pretation of the qualitative and quan- 
titative results that can be secured in 
a psychometric setting. 

The intern who has achieved this is 
well prepared for discriminative work 
in the less standardized areas of objec- 
tive techniques, interview situations, 
play therapy, or clinical research. For 
training in these areas, and for work 
with clinical material of greater com- 
plexity, the New York State Training 
Schools and the Children’s Group at 
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Rockland State Hospital, afford a wide 
range of opportunity. As the psychol- 
ogy departments in these institutions 
have become better equipped and orga- 
nized, and as the background of record 
material has increased, the opportu- 
nities in these areas have been ex- 
tended.* 


Of interest in this connection are some of 
the values, as seen in retrospect, by former 
interns whose evaluations were received in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire on the intern train- 
ing program. : - 

1. The privilege of working continuously with 
large samples of a clinically defined popula- 
tion contributes an empirical background 
which no other kind of training or job could 
give, in the short period of one year. With- 
out a certain backlog of empirical data 
such as this, no clinician is worth his salt, 
| think. It seems to me an especially im- 
portant orientation for the person — 
ing to work in a clinic having a staff of 
one psychiatrist, one psychologist, and a psy- 
chiatric social worker, each responsible for 
his own area, and for integrating his find- 
ings with those of the other staff members. 
Granting the importance of sound theoreti- 
cal preparation, still it is this empirical 
background which builds up ease of rap- 
port with a patient, facility in test admin- 
istration, a feeling for the appropriate bat- 
tery, confidence in diagnosing and classifi- 
cation, and ability to make useful interpre- 
tations. 

. Experience in formulating reports accord- 
ing to the practices of each of the institu- 
tions provides very helpful suggestions. 
Practice in formulating such a variety of 
reports encourages flexibility in adapting a 
report to the agency on the receiving end. 

3. Working steadily for several months with- 
in each of these defined frames of reference 
helps the intern to focus his thinking on 
the particular social problems related to a 
given area. The intern’s resources for un- 
derstanding the individual within a cultural 
pattern are enriched. Besides, he gains 
first-hand knowledge of the institutions, and 
how individuals react, in these environ- 
ments. Thus he should gain competence in 
evaluating an institutional placement as 
therapy, in terms of the individual he will 
study, on the job. 

. At least in my experience with graduate 
work, internship is a necessary supplement 
to current programs of universities. I have 
found that the student interested in clini- 
cal preparation may get excellent theory, 
and authoritative test practicum, but from 
then on he has to dig for his clinical ex- 
perience, at the same time trying to fit 
such jobs or assistantships into a credit- 
gathering program that seems to i 
the specific needs of the student in ical 
psychology. 


Although no one of the institutions in 
this program has the organizational 
pattern or particular professional em- 
phasis found in the Training School at 
Vineland (another pioneer in psycho- 
logical training) where the relatively 
large and clinically important Research 
Division, established by Dr. Goddard 
and always predominantly psychologi- 
cal, has leadership in an organization 
that is relatively small compared to 
Letchworth Village or the average State 
hospital (an inmate population of less 
than 500 as compared with several 
thousand). The New York State Train- 
ing Schools, one for Boys at Warwick 
and one for Girls at Hudson, though 
concerned with problems of delinquency 
rather than of mental defect, have some 
aspects of organization comparable to 
The Training School at Vineland. Un- 
like other co-operating institutions, 
these are in the Department of Social 
Welfare and not in the Department of 
Mental Hygiene. Both have an exten- 
sive educational program, large, well- 
organized departments of social case 
work and established psychological 
services, and in both institutions the 
complexity of the problems with which 
the psychologists work, and the range 
of institution responsibilities assigned 
to them are considerable. These insti- 





5. Experienced in the use of the anamnesis out- 
line at Rockland.—The outline itself con- 
tributes a valuable tool, for it is so com- 
plete in its coverage of potentially signifi- 
cant data that even an inexperienced his- 
tory-taker can hardly miss important as- 


pects of the background. apy 2. took 


only a few anamneses while at kland, 
the experience seems very helpful, no mat- 
ter what type of clinical work is followed 
by the intern. I think that every intern 
would profit by supervised work with the 
anamnesis. One or two demonstrations by 
the physician interviewing, one demonstra- 
tion by the intern with physician interview- 
ing, one demonstration by the intern with 
physician eee , might be a good in- 
troduction, Slowed by about ten indepen- 
dent interviews, with criticism of the re- 
port by the physician or psychologist in 
charge of that part of the program. 
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tutions, therefore, give the perspective 
afforded by intensive work with a rap- 
idly changing population, and for many 
of the intern group they have afforded 
invaluable experience in the integra- 
tion of the work of the psychologist 
with that of the teacher and social 
worker, in the writing of reports, and, 
when the intern was ready for such 
assignments, in “sponsorship” or coun- 
seling of individual boys or girls. 

Of the three initial co-operating 
units, Rockland State Hospital is the 
largest and most compiex (inmate popu- 
lation under normal conditions about 
7,000, employee staff about 1,500). Of 
the three institutions Rockland has the 
most recently established psychology de- 
partment and offers the most varied 
clinical material. Its children’s unit 
[4], adult services, and child-guidance 
clinics, psychiatric staff conferences, oc- 
casions for taking anamneses, study of 
and work with cases requiring remedial 
tutoring, for supervised play-therapy, 
and for lectures to nurses afford an 
almost unlimited range of training op- 
portunities. 

Mention should be made also of the 
research internships at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, whose es- 
tablishment considerably antedated the 
clinical internships of the other insti- 
tutions, and which are more specialized 
and less closely related to the general 
“rotating” program than are those in 
the other institutions. 

A unique feature of the “rotating” 
program has been its flexibility. It has 
thus been able to make provision for 
individuals from different backgrounds 
who are at different levels of compe- 
tence when they enter the program; to 
recognize that the needs of clinical de- 
partments vary with load of admissions 
and changes of personnel; and finally 
to provide the perspective which can 
often be secured by a shift, for a time, 
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from the viewpoint of one department 
to that of another. 

Thus it has been possible to work out 
the training program for each intern 
with consideration of (a) the intern’s 
general maturity, prior training and ex- 
perience,‘ (b) the intern’s major inter- 
est when this becomes definite, and (c) 
the training resources available during 
the individual’s internship. Such ad- 
justments are possible through close co- 
operation of the members of the intern 
training staff, which includes the mem- 
bers of the psychology departments of 
the co-operating institutions. Further- 
more, in planning the program of the 
individual intern the requirements of 
the several departments are also kept 
in mind and the interns are acquainted 
with these requirements and the train- 
ing opportunities which they afford. 
Since adaptability, recognition of clini- 
cal responsibilities and resourcefulness 
in emergencies are requirements for 


4The background experience of the appoin- 
tees has also covered a wide range. Eleven 
had completed Ph.D. work prior to appoint- 
ment, twenty had less than an M.A. at time of 
appointment and the remainder had an M.A. 
degree in psychology, or better. Only one 
long-term intern (with Ph.D. degree and care- 
ful experimental training) had had no train- 
ing in test administration and no other clini- 
cal courses prior to her internship. One, re- 
turning for “refresher” work had Can widely 
trained in the clinical field, had completed all 
Ph.D. course requirements and had served one 
year as clinical psychologist under Dr. Fred 
Kuhlmann prior to appointment. Naturally, 
the program outlined for such an intern dif- 
fered greatly from that planned for a student 
who came into the program from a university 
directly after completing the academic work 
for a master’s degree. Two interns had been 
trained in China, one in Australia, and several 
in Europe. Graduates from more than thirty 
colleges and universities have received ap- 
pointments, the eastern universities having 
contributed the largest number (Columbia 23, 
Teachers College 18, Cornell 7, New York 
University 6, Yale 4, Pennsylvania 4, Cit 
College of New York, Ohio State, Harvard, 
Iowa, Minnesota, two or three each). Of for- 
mer interns over 60 per cent are listed in the 
A.P.A. yearbook and are continuing profession- 
al work either in clinical psychology, teaching, 
research, or related fields. A large number 
have continued graduate work and are now 
known to have the Ph.D. degree. 
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any worker in the clinical field, this as- 
pect of the training program is not un- 
important. In a recent survey of the 
work of former interns we have found 
that these characteristics and ability to 
“get along well” with co-workers and 
associates in other fields are emphasized 
quite as often as is technical compe- 
tence.° 


5 Some individual evaluations were reported 
as follows: 

The New York Intern Program has been of 
inestimable value to me and it has enriched the 
experience of all students who participate 
therein as well as that of the institutions they 
later served. The program is a necessary sup- 
plement to academic training of those planning 
to work as clinical psychologists, a supplement 
offered by few institutions before the inception 
of your program. To be most useful to both 
student and teaching institutions, I believe 
such training should begin after the student 
has obtained a master’s degree in psychology 
or related field. Since the value of the intern- 
ship depends largely upon the quality and 
amount of guidance provided institutions of- 
fering such training should appoint a qualified 
staff member whose major work shall be su- 
pervision of interns. Mere presence of a stu- 
dent in an institution and attainment of ability 
in administering tests does not constitute an 
internship. I favor a rotation internship which 
affords opportunity for examination and ther- 
apy with exception children and adults and 
with those whose problems are largely those 
of vocational placement. During internship a 
student should be encouraged to become pro- 
ficient in specialized techniques as the Ror- 
=— and to test procedures of uncertain 
value. 


For any kind of clinical psychology it seems 
to me a year’s internship, such as is offered in 
New York, is absolutely necessary. It also ap- 
pears that the internship which offers training 
in institutions actually is the best background 
for any type of clinical work. 

I am at present working with normal child- 
ren in an elementary school system. Before I 
came I had no preparation or orientation for 
school work. It has become apparent, however, 
that the training I did receive in the three New 
York institutions is actually of much more 
practical value to me than any other type of 
preliminary training could have been. I think 
it is actually a much more valuable background 
than an internship in connection with some 
school system would have been. 


You ask for some retrospective comments of 
former sychological interns. For the first time 
I had the privilege to belong to one of those 
combined Set-ups in work in human relations 
about which I had heard much praise while 
still in Germany. My theoretical training in 
this country in Radcliffe College and Harvard 


Of 71 interns who had completed 
“long-term” internships, (six months or 
longer) prior to April 1, 1946, 59 have 
had an exchange of from six weeks to 
three months at a second institution, 
and more than 25 have had at least a 
brief exchange (one to four weeks) at 
a third institution. A minimum intern- 
ship of nine months is required for cer- 
tification and of this it is expected that 
at least six months will be spent at one 
institution. The maximum period of 
appointment is 24 months, and only a 
few such long-term appointments have 
been made, usually in connection with 
graduate university work. 


6 There have been various relationships es- 
tablished between the internship program and 
university departments of psychology, some 
more and some less satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the training program. Since 1942 
the Committee on Appointments has experi- 
mented with a small number of two-year ap- 
pointments (one each in 1942, 1943 and 1945, 
and two in 1944). In each case it was ar- 
ranged that the applicant carry university 
courses concurrent with the internship, it be- 
ing planned that by the end of the two-year 
period, the intern would have completed the 
work for the master’s degree as well as in- 
ternship training. Two additional eighteen- 
month appointments were made for interns 
who had completed one semester toward the 
Master’s degree prior to the internship ap- 
pointment. Of this group, five have been stu- 
dents at Columbia University and one each at 
Teacher College and New York University. 
This program has been discontinued as a re- 
sult of the decision that such a program im- 
poses too heavy a burden upon both the intern 
and the training staff, due Jargely to the fact 
that all except one of the co-operating institu- 
tions are geographically too far distant from 
a university to enable course work to be car- 
ried without considerable effort for the stu- 
dent and major adjustments in the training 
schedules. The arrangements whereby students 
have completed research work for a master’s 





University in psychology and education re- 
ccived its baptism of practice when I was given 
the chance to function as a counselor in indi- 
vidual case work and as a teacher of remedial 
reading in a State school. In my opinion a year 
of psychological internship ought to become a 
‘must’ for all psychologists. Permit me to won- 
der whether interns who do not have as varied 
a background as I happened to bring with me, 
are able—beyond the special skills learned—to 
grasp the intricacy of interrelationships to the 
extent desirable in order to guarantee a perma- 
nent influence. 
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In conclusion, it must be pointed out 
that this program has not completed its 
initial period of experimentation. How- 
ever, looking back over the first decade 
of its development the following state- 
ments can be tentatively offered. The 
effectiveness of such a program depends 
upon: 


1. An adequately trained and experi- 
enced staff thoroughly acquainted 
with the clinical material of the 
training institutions and willing to 
supervise the interns. 

. Adequate pre-clinical training of 
the interns. 

. Availability of a wide range of 
clinical material. 


It may also be suggested that it is the 
opinion of the training staff at the pres- 
ent time that such a program is better 
adapted for the more mature student 
than for those with more limited experi- 
ence. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EXTERNSHIPS AT THE 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


By SAMUEL J. BECK 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


HE OBJECTIVE of the training ex- 

ternship in psychology offered by 
Michael Reese Hospital, is to open up 
to qualified individuals the experience 
available in a very active community 
clinic. The sole gain to which the hospi- 
tal looks from the arrangement is the 
contribution by the psychologist of all 
that his science has to offer toward the 
understanding of individuals suffering 
from psychological ills; and the devel- 
oping of technics that will further aid 
" in this understanding. The basic inter- 
» est, as it should be in a medical center, 
is the service of medicine. The intellec- 
tual orientation, as in any of the hos- 
| pital’s research departments, is that of 
a controlled scientific method, unbur- 
dened by any halo from the clinician’s 

immediate need. 

» The approach in achieving this ob- 
jective is through making the extern, 
for the time that he is training, a full 
participating member of the Psychol- 
ogy Laboratory, and so of the Division 
of Neuropsychiatry. The central think- 
ing in psychological investigations at 
this hospital is that the individual is a 
whole person ; deviant behavior is some- 
thing which he as a person does. The 
psychologist in being required to work 
with the other services comprising the 
division, and so being exposed to the 
thinking of its several members, ac- 
quires this holistic perspective. 


THE TRAINING 
The introduction of the neophyte ex- 


tern to our clinical material is in fact 
by way of the case history, together 
with accumulated psychological test re- 
ports. The first two or three days the 
student is directed to read typical his- 
tories of patients referred to psychol- 
ogy. Thus he learns why the patient 
came to the hospital at all; why he was 
referred to neuropsychiatry; and what 
is the help for which the other services 
look to psychology. From the case chart 
the student has the opporunity to learn 
the patient’s physical cor. laints; to 
become acquainted with the medical 
findings, more especially those that bear 
on intellectual function, — e.g. the 
sense organs; nervous system. The 
family and the general environmental 
settings are recorded in the social serv- 
ice reports. From the psychiatrist’s 
notes he learns the diagnostic impres- 
sions, and how the findings in medicine 
and in the environmental background 
converge to produce the presenting 
problem. In his study of the psycho- 
logical test reports the student then 
gains his first insight as to (@) the psy- 
chological technics employed to answer 
the questions raised by the other serv- 
ices, usually psychiatry; frequently so- 
cial service directly; in instances, neu- 
rology; (b) the kind of report appro- 
priate in a clinical setting. This is one 
which gives due weight to the relative 
test results, but is so organized and 
stated as to be useful to the referring 
psychiatrist or social worker in their 
efforts to treat the patient. It should be 
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emphasized that the point of reference 
is always the patient. What do these 
psychological tests show that will aid in 
guiding that person constructively and 
satisfyingly ? 

It is seen that the extern’s initial ex- 
perience in this laboratory is essentially 
one of spoon-feeding. Not until he has 
had his preliminary orientation, does he 
participate actively. When he does, it is 
eertain to be by administering the Stan- 
ford Binet test. He is required to give 
a certain number of these before using 
any other psychological instrument clin- 
ically. A thorough acquaintance with 
this scale is in fact a prerequisite for 
admission to training. The student must 
have had supervised experience, suffici- 
ent to be entirely at home with it. This 
Laboratory does not undertake to teach 
technic of basic psychometrics. Such 
instruction is a function of the univer- 
sities. We do orient the extern in less 
known tests; or in any new ones with 
which we may be experimenting. But 
the extern must come here feeling en- 
tirely relaxed in a test situation. What- 
ever its defects the Stanford Binet is 
still the cornerstone of such an experi- 
ence. The Head of the Laboratory is 
likely to sit in, and observe examina- 
tions early in the extern’s experience. 
But this is more for the sake of ironing 
out minor faults, or deviations in re- 
spect to technical procedures, carried 
over from other clinics. 

In assigning his first patients to the 
extern, regard is naturally had for the 
difficulty of the problem: he will not be 
asked to examine a disturbed adoles- 
cent; an adult in severe neurotic dis- 
turbance; an older individual in any 
deteriorative condition with the attend- 
ant behavior difficulties; or, at the other 
end of the age scale, a very young child, 
or infant. This narrows the field to ap- 
proximately the 6-14 year age levels, 
the common school years, — a broad 
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enough field. 

Having examined, it is necessary to 
report. The psychologist points the re. 
port of his findings primarily to his eo. 
leagues on the clinic team. Most clini. 
cians are busy people; usually rushed. 
A report of solid typed material, with 
the essential facts buried within, is qj 
too forbidding. The physician is likely 
to skim rapidly, and to miss what the 
psychologist especially wants him to 
know. Hence our reports are organized 
so as to (a) present the essential quan- 
titative findings separated off and read 
at a glance; and set in perspective 
against other salient facts that can be 
quantitatively and visually presented; 
while (b) the body of the report makes 
available the detailed findings and in- 
terpretation of the results with regard 
to the patient’s problem, their reflection 
of a malfunctioning, or their service as 
clue to the personality disturbance 
bringing him to the clinic. The results 
of especial scientific significance to the 
psychologist as such, and useful in any 
research study of the records is still 
available to him in the test blank, which 
is put on permanent file. The prepara- 
tion of a report quickly intelligible, and 
dynamically meaningful, is of the es- 
sence in training; and one of the early 
steps the extern learns. 

Following his first Stanford Binets 
the extern begins to employ other of the 
older and tried technics: performance 
series ; Wechsler Bellevue; Army Alpha. 
Achievement tests are usually already 
in the repertoire of the incoming ex- 
tern; reading tests are not, and their 
acquisition and mastery is accented; 
particularly the Monroe Diagnostic 
Scale and Reading Readiness test. 

Appropriate choice of psychological 
test instrument is in fact a most im- 
portant objective in training. In a mid- 
adolescent shall it be Stanford Binet or 
Wechsler Bellevue? In an older adoles- 
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cent, Wechsler Bellevue or Army Al- 
pha? Or frequently at the somewhat 
younger ages, Stanford Binet or per- 
formance? Both? The performance 
tests have the advantage of an open 
scale; the clinical psychologist can al- 
ways be eclectic with them, adapting to 
the needs of the patient, something dif- 
ficult in the closed scale such as the 
Wechsler Bellevue or the Stanford Bi- 
net. Then what about supplementary 
tests? Frequently the problem is one of 
vocational direction. This Laboratory is 
equipped to use vocational tests, but 
they are not usually dictated by the na- 
ture of our cases; therefore forming a 
comparatively small percentage of our 
experience. More frequently in this 
group we use the interest question- 
naires, and they have proved useful 
often in filling out personality pictures. 
This necessarily brings up specifically 
the Rorschach test. Concerning it more 
in a moment. 

Two points in the growth curve re- 
quire a special skill in psychometric 
procedure: old age and infancy. Psy- 
chology has made important contribu- 
tions in recent years to knowledge con- 
cerning intellectual function in later 
years: total equipment, the decline if 
any, rate of and stages at which the in- 
dividual abilities are lost. In achieving 
these measurements psychology has de- 
veloped valuable new technics. While 
the number of such patients referred to 
this laboratory over the year is compar- 
atively small, there are enough, espe- 
cially involving problems of deteriora- 
tion, to afford practice in the technics, 
and study of these intellectual pictures. 

Measurement of intellectual growth 
in infancy has of course a long history 
by now. The several scales, their differ- 
ing emphases in the growth stages, their 
validity, are well known. Referrals for 
infant and preschool testing come to the 
Laboratory from two sources: the Sarah 
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Morris Hospital (the children’s unit of 
Michael Reese Hospital) ; and the Ther- 
apeutic Day Nursery. The latter is a 
comparatively new department (orga- 
nized in 1944) to treat children with 
cerebral palsy; spastics and athetoids. 
About 12 children, all under six, some 
within the second or third year of life, 
are accepted. All of these receive full 
medical, psychiatric, and psychologic 
study. Some are of Binet age; the ma- 
jority below. What is essential in test- 
ing them is not the application of any 
particular scale as such; but an eclectic 
approach, in which test items from any 
scale will be employed. The problem is 
not to establish a mental age or intelli- 
gence quotient. These children are 
handicapped, in instances severely, in 
motor ability, in speech, with conse- 
quent effect on general adaptivity. The 
psychologist’s job in these is to meas- 
ure all there is of intellectual function, 
by all the technics which his science 
has put at his disposal. These children 
offer a most absorbing problem from 
the psychologist’s point of view; and a 
most unusual opportunity for him to be 
of service to them. 

A valuable adjunct in infant meas- 
urement has been Edgar Doll’s Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale. 

It is not until the extern has had 
about three months, — sometimes as 
much as six months,—experience in the 
laboratory that he begins to administer 
the Rorschach test. This is not owing 
to any special position which this test 
as test holds in this laboratory. It is 
one psychological instrument subject to 
the same checks and controls as any 
other test. The delay is owing to the 
fact that it cuts across more complex 
levels of the personality than do the 
older tests. Its intelligent use demands 
a longer absorption of clinical thinking. 
Some students come already salted-in in 
clinical experience; some naturally ac- 
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quire it faster than others. In any event 
within these first three to six months 
the extern has been ingesting clinical 
atmosphere and become adequately sen- 
sitive to dynamics of personality; es- 
pecially maladaptive behavior. 


THE TEACHING 


He has done this, first, by his par- 
ticipating actively in the work of the 
Laboratory. But secondly he has also, 
all this time, been exposed to direct 
teaching. This is by way of meetings 
with other members of the division in 
a variety of clinical conferences all ori- 
ented toward this same end of teaching. 
Their effect is (a) to deepen his three- 
dimensional understanding of person- 
ality; (b) to acquaint him with prob- 
lems that face the clinic as a unit, and 
how it is organized to handle them. The 
teaching conferences are concerned 
with: (a) child problems. These are 
headed by the child psychiatrist. A sin- 
gle case is presented, usually by social 
service; with report by the psycholo- 
gist of examinations by the laboratory; 
evaluation by the psychiatrist of the dy- 
namics and of the treatment, past, and 
to be planned; and general discussion 
by all staff members. At least an hour, 
sometimes an hour and a half, is devot- 
ed to the one case problem. (b) Mental 
disorder in an adult. This conference 
is presided over by the Director of the 
division; the clinical material is pre- 
sented by the psychiatrist or resident. 
The psychologist’s contribution to the 
study is reported. These cases are in- 
patients, adults acutely active in the 
neuropsychiatric unit; emphasis is on 
diagnosis and on their implications for 
treatment. The extern is thus made 
familiar with personality disorders as 
manifested in the adult stages. They are 
likely to range in any of the clinical 
groups, from the moderate neuroses 
through schizophrenia. (c) Outpatient 
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problems, and progress, are studied ing 
seminar headed by the Chief of the Psy. 
chiatric Clinic. Here the social worker 
presents the status as to one patient jp 
detail. Psychological findings are rp. 
ported when germane. The emphasis js 
on treatment, more especially insofar as 
this bears on environmental factors and 
their manipulation. (d) Psychology 
seminar findings in a case currently un. 
der study and treatment in the division 
are presented in detail. The objective 
is, one, to demonstrate the concrete ap- 
plication of psychological tests in the 
several clinical problems. So, the test 
demonstrated may be any of the instru- 
ments for general intelligence measure. 
ment; reading; achievement: Ror- 
schach; vocational. Secondly, general 
problems of psychological testing are 
outlined and elucidated, for example, 
the constancy of the intelligence quo- 
tient; reading as a symptom of malad- 
justment or a cause of it; structure of 
personality,. and interrelation of psy- 
chological dynamics in forming the 
structure. This seminar is conducted by 
the head of the laboratory; other men- 
bers, including the extern, are asked to 
lead and present material with which 
they may be especially conversant. (¢) 
Intake conferences. In these the work- 
ing staff of the division discusses its cur- 
rent cases. As many as a dozen may be 
evaluated in one morning. They include 
old cases in whom the progress is ap- 
praised, and future plans determined; 
new cases, whose problems are present- 
ed for the first time, and plans outlined, 
with decision as to need of psychologi- 
cal study. These intake meetings are 
especially valuable in instructing the 
extern as to a clinic’s many practical 
problems, and its handling of them. (/) 
Once a month the entire division meets 
in an evening scientific program. The 
principal presentation may be by one of 
the staff members in the division; or 
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by a ranking scientist from some other 
center of research. The subject is like- 
ly to be more general, but pointed to 
some problem in the field of personality. 
Discussion in these represents many 
points of view and is thus on an espe- 
cially broad base. 


ADMINISTRATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 


The extern serves on a half-time ba- 
sis. He signs up for one year, and 
spends half of his week in the labora- 
tory. This permits him freedom to pur- 
sue studies toward advanced degree in 
any of the city’s universities; or to en- 
gage in such other activities as he may 
elect, looking toward his development 
as psychologist. The appointment car- 
ries a stipend of six hundred dollars a 
year. There have usually been requests 
for training opportunities from more 
than one person. Since only one stipend 
is available, the laboratory has admitted 
qualified persons without monetary com- 
pensation, but under the same condi- 
tions as the paid extern. Credit for the 
time spent in this laboratory can be ob- 
tained both at Northwestern University 
and at the University of Chicago by 
students registered there. 

The qualifications for admission to 
training are: first, it is the candidate’s 
intention to make clinical psychology 
his life’s work. The externship was set 
up by the hospital to train people for 
such work and it follows as an axiom 
that this is the outlook of the applicant. 

Second, the academic background nec- 
essarily will include a broad base in 
psychology. This will acquaint the stu- 
dent with the science’s general prob- 
lems, theory in it, earlier notable ap- 
proaches and experiments; the history 
of psychology, the schools, the thinking 
in them, for example, behaviorism, 


‘For the most thorough exposition of the 
preparation necessary to the clinica] psycholo- 
gist see Shakow [6]. 
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Gestalt, psychoanalysis, and the im- 
pact of these dynamic groups on the 
clinical field. 

Courses in experimental psychology 
are a prerequisite. Acquaintance with 
procedures in investigating psychologi- 
cal activity, and habits of control in 
using them, are sine qua non for a bal- 


anced clinical examiner. ‘They engender 


caution not only in method, with neces- 
sary enforcing of aceuracy, but even 
more essential, care in interpreting all 
results. The student who has not had 
courses in an experimental laboratory 
is at a disadvantage in a clinical setting. 
All tests are born as experiments. 

A course in statistics is a necessity. 
One can not carry on experiment with- 
out statistics. One can certainly not 
read the literature and understand it 
without understanding the statistical 
symbols, and what is more important, 
their significance with reference to the 
individuals to whom they apply. At the 
same level of importance are courses in 
comparative psychology, and physiologi- 
cal psychology. 

The student is better equipped who 
has had courses closely related to the 
field of psychology: neurology, neuro- 
anatomy, some courses in physiology. 
Anthropology, theory in education, are 
essentials. In addition the student will 
need to be familiar with the biological 
sciences generally, with especial accent 
on adaptive processes and their evolu- 
tionary emergence. Important is the 
history of science, more particularly 
some one of the sciences not necessarily 
closely related to psychology ,—e.g. chem- 
istry, physics. One cannot read this 
history without admiring, and being 
stimulated by, the story of investiga- 
tors, both the greater and the lesser; 
the imagination whereby they leaped to 
some of their conclusions, — the birth 
stages in the progress of science gener- 
ally; and the stubborn pursuits of their 
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hunches, against the resistance and hos- 
tility of their colleagues. At the same 
time this history again stresses in les- 
sons in method and in control. 

Experience in a mental hospital is 
sometimes closely associated with a uni- 
versity course in testing. The student 
having it is at an advantage; even if 
this has been only a three month peri- 
od; the longer the better. Such experi- 
ence for one thing shows him what end 
stages in mental disease actually look 
like. It is a valuable step in taking the 
mystery out of mental disease. Second- 
ly it prepares him with some under- 
standing as to what the problems of 
psychiatry are in relation to psychol- 
ogy; when psychiatry looks for help 
from psychology and what it looks for. 

The foregoing represents the neces- 
sary qualifications of the extern. In 
addition background in two other direc- 
tions is highly valued. First, psycho- 
analysis. There can be little question 
but that the extern who has been ana- 
lyzed bears a great advantage. This is 
aside from its therapeutic benefit to him 
personally. It offers him the big gain 
as a clinical psychologist in acquainting 
him with behavior mechanisms which 
had not been understood until studied 
by this school. It puts him thus in a bet- 
ter position to understand his test re- 
sults; especially when using projecting 
technics. Further it opens up to him 
the thinking of this important group. It 
is hardly necessary by now to note how 
much we owe to psychoanalysis in our 
understanding of the personality, its 
development and structure. 

Secondly is the extent to which the 
student’s education has made room for 
the “humanities.” This writer confesses 
to a heavy bias in this direction. The 
psychologist’s first interest, is still the 
understanding of human behavior. The 
humanities are still the greatest record 
of man’s thinking, his wishes and his 
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emotions. Acquaintance with this ree. 
ord need in no way weaken the gci- 
entist’s habit of control. Here the ques. 
tion may be raised as to when does con. 
trol reach the point where it is no long- 
er psychology. The fact is the psychol- 
ogist is too often between the Scylla and 
the Charybdis of being (@) so scientific 
that he is not a psychologist, an allergy 
of academic settings; or (b) so psycho- 
logical that he is disregarding his basic 
canons, a situation all too common in 
the field of personality. The problem 
becomes then that of keeping the psyche 
in psychology. The study of the human- 
ities enriches the student’s groundwork 


by orienting him as to the ways of life, | 


the cultural effects of the several im- 
portant civilizations; the solutions of 
personal disturbances offered in the 
various religious systems; the deep 
wishes made manifest in such creative 
arts as music, painting, sculpture; the 
insights into human conflict projected 
out in the world’s great literary achieve- 
ment. It is no accident that the corner- 
stone of psychoanalysis derives its 
name from a drama, the Oedipus Rez. 
Art and psychology speak of the same 
psychological events, even if in differ- 
ent languages. 


EVALUATION 


Judgment of our experience in this 
training program, — now in its tenth 
year, — is bound to be subjective; al- 
though we do have two objective cri- 
teria. One is the careers of the labora- 
tory’s “alumni,” the other is the caliber 
and source of applicants in recent years, 
including the present. With regard to 
the first—one man after a highly credit- 
able service in the Navy is now heading 
the psychological service in a large vet- 
erans’ hospital in Baltimore. Two others 
are engaged in both research and clini- 
cal service, one in Chicago and one in 
Worcester. At latest report another of 
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the men was still in military service 
also serving as psychologist. The pres- 
ent extern has just accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant in a mental hospital 
connected with the State University of 
lowa. Of the women, one has continued 
her clinical service in one of Chicago’s 
privately supported community clinics ; 
one is in the courts; another is devoting 
her time between service in industrial 
psychology and study toward an ad- 
vanced degree; still another has about 
completed her doctoral studies in the 
University of Chicago; one has been 
appointed full time on the staff of this 
laboratory. As to be expected, the ca- 
reers of several of our women trainees 
have gone under in the sea of matri- 


mony. 

Present applicants represent a very 
wide area geographically. Judging from 
their credentials they are at a gratify- 
ingly high level of readiness. This fac- 
tor results in some, not unwelcome, dif- 


ficulties in making a decision; a hard- 
ship that obtained last year and more so 
at the time of this writing. Very fine 
differences have to be shaved. 

As to subjective judgment: over the 
course of the training year there is 
little doubt but that the externs grow 
in their grasp of personality dynamics. 
They reflect this growth, humanly 
enough, in a perceptible change of atti- 


tude toward their training program: 
initially there is a rather self-satisfied 
self-confidence, the normal function of 
the greenness. This evolves gradually 
but perceptibly into an appreciation of 
how infinitely complex and deep are 
the interrelations of forces within the 
human psyche. The pride of greenness 


gives way to at least a beginning hu- 


mility. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERNSHIP TRAINING 
PROGRAM OF THE MENNINGER CLINIC 


By DAVID RAPAPORT AND ROY SCHAFER 


THE MENNINGER CLINIC, TOPEKA KANSAS 


NTERNSHIP training programs are 
I relatively new in the psychological 
scene. Consequently any specific intern- 
ship program bears an experimental 
character, as well as the earmarks of 
the conditions within the institution in 
which it developed. To present a de- 
scription of an internship training pro- 
gram has therefore a great merit and 
yet involves a serious danger. The 
merit is that the various experimental 
attempts and methods growing out of 
different settings can be described anc! 
thereby be made public property to be 
applied or avoided by others. The dan- 
ger implied is that an attempt at a clear 
description tends to simplify and to rep- 
resent experimental procedures as goods 
ready for sale. The description pre- 
sented here represents our program and 
its development, and argues for a num- 
ber of procedures which seem to us in- 
evitable in our setting. Our plea to the 
reader is to distinguish what seemed 
necessary to us from what may appear 
to be valid for internship prograrns in 
general. 


, 


I 


The first internships at the Mennin- 
ger Clinic were offered at the Southard 
School for Maladjusted Children Jan- 
uary, 1935. They afforded board and 
room and minimum pocket money; they 
allowed the intern some time to commute 
te the University of Kansas to attend 
courses toward a graduate degree. The 


interns worked virtually as attendants to 
the children of the School and their 
“training” consisted of the opportunity 
to be with problem children and to hear 
the discussion of the psychiatrists and 
other therapists concerning cases. They 
were given some opportunity to attend 
staff seminars and some opportunity to 
administer a few tests. In the latter 
years of this arrangement (1940-41) an 
attempt was made to give more syste- 
matic courses in testing, and in the psy- 
chology »f personality, thinking and 
memory in relation to clinical work. 
More systematic attempts were also 
made to allow the interns to do some 
research under supervision. Though 
such provisions had been made earlier, 
they were relatively unsystematic. 


The experience with this type of in- 
ternship was very unsatisfactory. The 
young psychologists felt dissatisfied 
with the attendant role. The adminis- 
trators of the school felt that they had 
to put in too much time in supervision 
and instruction and had to allow too 
much time for university attendance 
and courses at the Menninger Clinic. 
The internships were not economically 
self-sustaining. Furthermore, since 
these young psychologists did not intend 
to stay with the school and since the 
school had no provisions for retaining 
them, their training could not be con- 
ceived of as an investment that would 
pay for itself by the greater efficiency 
of the interns during a second year of 
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| residency. The conclusion was inevit- 
able: the internships were discontinued 
and we were left with the knowledge 
that (1) a private institution cannot 
afford to take interns and allow them 
simultaneously to work toward a de- 
gree, (2) psychological interns should 
not be placed in positions of which the 
i main substance is getting acquainted 
with patients in the role of attendant. 


II 


After a lag of about a year a new 
internship program was started. This 
program was based on the following 
plan: (1) The internship was intended 
to give intensive training in clinical- 
psychological procedures which at our 
institution meant primarily psychologi- 
cal testing; (2) the internship was to 
be set up so that the institution would 
take a full economic loss during the first 
half year, with the hope (a) that in the 
second half year the intern would be 
able to contribute to the psychological 
work of the institution on the basis of 
the experience and instruction of the 
first half year; (b) that a few of the 
interns would prove to be proficient 
enough in their work to be retained for 
a second year, in which partly by their 
work and partly by research-participa- 
tion they would bring returns on the 
initial investment; (c) finally, that 
from these interns, with the expansion 
of the psychology department, a group 
of psychologists carrying the responsi- 
bility for routine testing and research 
might develop. In the past few years, 
the program based on the above concep- 
tion expanded from one internship posi- 
tion to four. 


III 


In the course of the four years in 
which this internship program has been 
in operation the following routine has 
developed which may be presented as 
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our present program. The custom has 
evolved of asking the interns to famili- 
arize themselves with the research and 
publications of the clinic staff, particu- 
larly Karl Menninger’s The Human 
Mind; the volumes of the Menninger 
Bulletin; and the collected papers of the 
staff. With respect to the tests routine- 


ly used in our clinic, the intern first is 


required to cover the rather complete 
reprint collection pertaining to one of 
the tests, at the same time observing 
administrations of that test by seniors 
of the psychology department. This is 
followed up by the intern’s covering the 
publications and research material of 
the department concerning that test, 
and also be reviewing all the current 
records of that test that have been giv- 
en in the routine work of the depart- 
ment. These readings are followed by 
a discussion of the literature, either at 
deparmental meetings or with one of 
the seniors of the department. Follow- 
ing such discussions the intern is ex- 
pected to administer the test to from 
10 to 20 cases at the local state hospi- 
tal, following which his scoring and di- 
agnostic analysis of each of his test rec- 
ords is discussed with one of the sen- 
iors of the department. In this period 
the intern is also expected to analyze 
the records of tests administered by 
other members of the department and 
to submit for criticism written reports 
of his analyses to those members of the 
department who are responsible for the 
cases in question. The course of work 
on this first test culminates in the in- 
tern’s administering it to patients of 
this clinic with one of the seniors of 
the department observing; afterwards 
the senior discusses with the intern his 
procedure, difficulties, and mistakes. 
After from 5 to 10 such observation pe- 
riods the intern is usually considered 
proficient enough to administer the test 
independently. 
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This entire procedure is repeated for 
all the tests routinely used in the de- 
partment.’ The standard sequence is 
for the intern to master first intelli- 
gence tests; second, tests of concept for- 
mation; third, tests of ideational con- 
tent (word association, thematic apper- 
ception) and finally, the Rorschach 
Test. The prevailing emphasis through- 
out is awareness of inter- and intra-in- 
dividual variability of thought organi- 
zation. The underlying assumption we 
attempt to instill in the intern is that 
the individual will generally indicate 
his pathology as well as his characteris- 
tic dealing with affects, anxiety, phan- 
tasy, etc., through the medium of the 
thought processes required by psycho- 
logical tests. This assumption has been 
discussed elsewhere as the projective 
hypothesis. 

At about the time when the intern 
has already covered the tests of intelli- 
gence and tests of concept formation, 
but not yet the tests of personality and 
ideational content, he is expected to 
read a number of textbooks of clinical 
psychiatry and abnormal psychology. 
The books in question are the following: 
Kraepelin’s Lectures in Clinical Psychi- 
ary, Bleuler’s Textbook of Psychiatry. 
White’s Outline of Psychiatry, Hender- 
son and Gillespie’s Psychiatry, McDoug- 
all’s Abnormal Psychology, Maslow and 
Mittelmann’s Principles of Abnormal 
Psychology, and MacCurdy’s Psychol- 
ogy of Emotions. The more energetic 
and able students are expected to cover 
more books of this type, the less prom- 
ising ones read only a few. 

These routine procedures are the 
mainstay of the internship training and 
are systematically required and carried 
through. The rest of the training is 
mostly less systematic and is less 


1 For the routine battery, see David Rapa- 
port, Diagnostic Psychologial Testing. i- 
cago, Ill.: Yearbook Publishers, 1945. 
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stressed even though parts of it have 
been carried through consistently for 
all interns recently. 

The internship training program algo 
includes the following features: 


1) A course of weekly one-hour |e. 
tures on psychological testing. In 
the course of a year these lectures 
cover all the tests used routinely, 
covering their practice and theory 
and the pertinent clinical and theo- 
retical psychological information 
which facilitates their use. Reference 
is also made to tests not routinely 
administered. 

2) A daily one-hour conference of the 
entire psychology department, at 
which either current cases present- 
ing difficult diagnostic problems are 
discussed in advance of final deci- 
sion, or cases are discussed in which 
staff conferences have brought out a 
discrepancy between the clinical pic- 
ture and the reported psychological 
test conclusions. These department- 
al conferences also include discus- 
sion of all kinds of practical and the- 
oretical problems pertaining to the 
work of the department, and pre- 
sentation of ideas as well as reports 
on the work of members of the de 
partment and interns. 


3) Over a period of one quarter to 
three quarters of a year, two or 
three half-days a week are spent by 
the interns in the Recreational Ther- 
apy Department where they have an 
opportunity to see the patients in 
their everyday life in the sanitari- 
um. The interns are expected to re 
port to the departmental conferences 
synoptic pictures of the clinical ma- 
terial, testing data and observations 
of the patients with whom they have 
had most contact. 


4) When the interns reach a stage 
where they can competently admin- 


5) The 
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ister all the routine tests, they are 
expected to independently analyze 
and report complete cases, discuss- 
ing their reports with the seniors of 
the department. Whenever the in- 
tern has given more than three tests 
to one patient, he is admitted to the 
clinical staff conference at which 
all the pertinent data concerning 
that patient are presented and dis- 
cussed, and the patient’s diagnosis, 
prognosis, and treatment recom- 
mendations are decided. 


The interns are required to attend 
the weekly staff seminar of the Men- 
ninger Clinic at which reports of 
work and research of the staff mem- 
bers or important relevant reviews 
of new work or books are presented. 
At frequent intervals guest lecturers 
from all parts of the country describe 
their work and research in psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry and allied fields as 
well as in any other field of common 
interest to the group. 


Some of the interns are given oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves 
with the infant testing and with the 
occasional vocational testing of the 
department. 


Under supervision some of the in- 
terns are given an opportunity to go 
to nursery schools, kindergartens, 
grade schools or high schools to do 
some research of their own, mostly 
in developmental studies utilizing 
different test procedures. 


Some interns are given opportunity 
to assist and participate in research 
projects conducted in the institu- 
tion. 


Thus these features of the training 
program are intended to supplement 
routine test administration by requiring 
the intern to learn how to synthesize 
the indications of a battery of tests as 
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well as how to synthesize clinical obser- 
vations and reports with the test results ; 
further, the consistent emphasis on re- 
search is intended to make the intern 
aware of the complexities and unsolved 
problems in clinical-psychological 
thinking. 

No training in the techniques of in- 
terview, counseling, and therapy is giv- 
en to the interns. It is felt that the lack 
of training in interview technique is an 
actual deficiency of the program since 
only indirectly — through hearing at 
staff conferences the reports of inter- 
views done by psychiatrists and social 
workers—do the interns learn about in- 
terviewing. Since, however, the major 
part of the case history interview is 
done by the social worker in this insti- 
tution, it has not thus far proved expe- 
dient to enlarge the training of the psy- 
chological intern to cover this field. 
Plans, however, are on foot to cope with 
this deficiency. 

The lack of training in counseling and 
psychotherapy is not considered a simple 
deficiency in this institution. It is felt 
that only a thorough acquaintance with 
the workings of a psychological clinic 
and with clinical procedures is an ade- 
quate basis for later training in coun- 
seling and therapy. There is no barrier 
of principle raised against a psycholo- 
gist who after his internship training 
indicates a leaning toward therapy. As 
a matter of fact, there are precedents of 
psychologists becoming therapists at 
this institution. However, the intern 
must have demonstrated at the end of 
his training period that he has achieved 
sufficient theoretical orientation and 
clinical acumen to warrant an attempt at 
training for therapy. In fact, the same 
principle holds in the training of resi- 
dent psychiatrists. The road of obtain- 
ing training as a therapist is not rou- 
tinely an open highway here, but is a 
matter of demonstrating individual in- 
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itiative and acumen. 


A few particular problems of intern- 
ship training related to the academic 
preparation brought by the interns to 
the clinical setting must be mentioned 
here: (1) Academic university courses 
are too remote from everyday clinical 
work; hence the beginning intern is un- 
familiar with the workings of different 
kinds of psychiatric clinics and requires 
a period of orientation, losing valuable 
time. (2) Training in testing at uni- 
versities appears to take too little ac- 
count of the qualitative analysis of test 
results, and thus considerable time must 
be spent in detailed supervision of ad- 
ministration and principles of analysis. 
(3) Problems (1) and (2) are related 
to a third, namely, that the status of 
clinical psychology is not presented in 
academic courses, so that the intern 
must be made aware of the confusions, 
uncharted areas and contributions cur- 
rently existing after he has begun his 
training. (4) Departments of psychol- 
ogy in universities tend to be too one- 
sided in their theoretical emphases: an 
awareness of the essential contributions 
to method and knowledge made by 
Gestalt psychology, psychoanalysis, field 


theory, behaviorism and other schools 
of thought is a necessary background 
for the intern. This background consti. 
tutes a set of concepts which he cay 
bring to bear on grasping and organiz- 
ing clinical-psychological data. 

Even though the interns are encour- 
aged by the atmosphere and by direct 
advice to study psychoanalytic litera- 
ture, Gestalt psychological literature, 
field-theoretical literature, compara- 
tive psychological and developmental 
psychological literature, and _ even 
though in discussions of research many 
methodological and epistemological con- 
siderations are taken up and philosophi- 
cal, epistemological interests are stimu- 
lated, it is felt that all these subjects 
are unsatisfactorily covered in our pres- 
ent internship training program. There 
are plans afoot to enlarge and further 
systematize this program by joining 
forces with a university and with the 
training program in clinical psychology 
of the Veterans Administration, since 
a broader program will allow for much 
more systematic course work in these 
fields as well as in fields allied to clini- 
cal psychology, such as cuitural anthro- 
pology and sociology. 
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A STATEWIDE PROGRAM FOR A PRACTICUM 
COURSE IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By PHYLLIS WITTMAN 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, STATE OF ILLINOIS 


N THE ELEVEN institutions of the 

Medical and Surgical Division of the 
Illinois State Department of Public 
Welfare the program for extern and in- 
ternship training was first developed at 
the Elgin State Hospital during 1939- 
40 in affiliation with the Department of 
Psychology of Northwestern University. 
We had only externs at that time—three 
graduate students from Northwestern 
who signed up for independent study 
and spent one full day a week at the 
Elgin State Hospital. At the present 


time we have internship programs in 
all of our state institutions in the medi- 
cal and surgical service and extern pro- 
grams in three of our state hospitals. 
To date 83 interns and externs have had 
or are now taking this practicum 


course. The present program encom- 
passes all the universities and the larg- 
er colleges in Illinois and _ selected 
schools in other states including Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, California and 
New York, and a Canadian University 
as well. These out-of-state affiliations 
developed through the acceptance of in- 
terns from out-of-state schools and the 
subsequent recognition of their intern- 
ship for credit by the particular school 
in which the student was enrolled. 
Externs in the Illinois State Hospi- 
tals spend from one to two days a week 
at the institution near their school and 
receive credit for their work as inde- 
pendent study. The externs at Chicago 
State Hospital are enrolled in the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, those at Elgin in 
Northwestern and those at Manteno 
State Hospital in University of Illinois. 

Interns spend a minimum of three 
months and a maximum of two years in 
the institution and receive an intern’s 
salary of $50 to $100 a month and main- 
tenance at the hospital. They also re- 
ceive graduate credit from the univer- 
sity for their practicum course at the 
state hospital, the maximum being two 
fifths to one half of all the necessary 
credits for their master’s degree, de- 
pending upon their university and the 
number of required academic courses 
for the degree at that school. 

It is our experience that the intern 
gets more out of his training period 
than the extern since it is a continuous 
program and he gains clinical insight 
from living in the institution and ob- 
serving the patients in occupational and 
recreational activities as well as in the 
testing situation. The extern program 
is also valuable, however, because it 
gives the student a good idea of what 
the field of clinical psychology is like, 
and for those who are interested and 
stimulated by the work (and they are 
many) it gives a definite professional 
goal toward which to work. 

The value of such a practicum course 
for potential clinical psychologists can 
hardly be over-rated. They have an op- 
portunity to apply the academic knowl- 
edge gained in the class room to practi- 
cal situations. Educational psychology 
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recognizes this as good pedagogy. Those 
going on with their graduate work have 
the advantage of a background and ex- 
perience in the clinical field that makes 
the material in subsequent courses more 
meaningful, hence more interesting and 
better assimulated. Then, too, the daily 
and close contact with other profession- 
al people in different but allied fields is 
broadening and stimulating for the stu- 
dent. The social as well as occupational 
contacts, the necessity for living with, 
as well as working with others, intra- 
murally, all helps to mature and develop 
the student and to increase his own so- 
cial and professional poise. This makes 
the student a better clinical psycholo- 
gist since institutional adjustment re- 
quires the development of understand- 
ing and insight into people and their 
motivations and the ability to gain rap- 
port. 

The practicum course for interns in 
the Illinois State Hospitals is the same 
regardless of the institution in which 
the student takes his internship. The 
time-table we have developed for the 
practicum course is given here. 


A. For three to six months intern- 
ship: 

1. Ability to gain rapport with psy- 
chotic subjects. 

2. Ability to accurately evaluate 
subjects’ reactions in test situa- 
tions. 

3. Understanding of the basic dif- 
ferentiating characteristics of 
psychosis types for diagnostic 
purposes. 

4. Ability in writing up reports— 
concise but complete verbal pic- 
tures. 

5. Ability in administering, scor- 
ing and interpreting basic test 
techniques. 

a) Efficiency measures. 
1. Illinois Initial-form A,B,C 
and D. 
2. Wechsler Bellevue. 
3. Wechsler Memory Scale. 


4.Babcock Deterioration 
Scale (E.R.). 
5. Hunt Deterioration Scale. 
6.S hipley Deterioration 
Scale. 
b) Rating scales. 
1. Elgin Test Reaction. 
2.Illinois Behavior Rating 
Scale. 
c) Personality scales. 
1.Guilford, Inventory 
STDCR. 
.Guilford, Inventory 
GAMIN. 
. Guilford, Personnel Inven- 
tory I. 
. Humm-Wadsworth (E.R.). 
. Minnesota Multiphasic. 
. Lepley’s Personal Audit. 
.Bell Adult Adjustment 
Scale. 
. Harrower-Erikson Multiple 
Choice Rorschach. 


bo 
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B. For one-year to two-year intern- 


ship: 


1. Increase in skills listed above. 
2. 


Acquaintance with, and assis- 
tance in, departmental research 
projects. 


. Selection of research project for 


thesis and collection of data. 


. Acquaintance with, including 


limited use of, some if not all 
the following. 
a) Projective techniques. 
1. Original Rorschach. 
2. Murray’s Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. 
3.Sargent’s Test of Insight 
Into Human Motives. 
4. Rosenzweig’s P.F. Study. 
b) Vocational guidance tech- 
niques. 
1. Kuder Preference Record. 
2.Strong’s Interest Ques- 
tionnaire. 
. Bennet’s Mechanical Com- 
prehension Test. 
. A-S Reaction Study. 
. Minnesota Test for Cleri- 
cal Workers. 
. Personnel Selection and 
Classification Test. 
. Interest Inventory 
(E.S.H.) 
. Cleeton’s Vocational Apti- 
tude Tests. 
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9.Dodge’s Occupational 

Personality Inventory 
(S.C.T.) 

10. Thurstone’s Vocational 
Interest Scale. 

11. Otis Classification Test. 

12. Brainard Occupational In- 
ventory. 

13. Psychology Corporation’s 
General Clerical Test. 

c) Achievement tests. 

1. Metropolitan Achievement 
Test Battery. 
2.Sanford Achievement Test 
Battery. 
.Jastak’s Wide Range 
Achievement. 
.Gates Reading Survey. 
.Schrammel-Gray High 
School and College Read- 
ing Test. 
d) Concrete Performance Scales. 
1. Arthur Performance Test 
Battery. 
2. Kent Shakow Performance 
Test. 
3. Carl Hollow Square. 
4. Minnesota Rate of Manip- 
ulation Test. 
5. Purdue Peg Board. 
e) Miscellaneous tests and test 
batteries. 
1.Abstract Thinking and 
Concept Formation Tests 
(E.R.). 
2. McGill’s Adult Comprehen- 
sion Test. 
3. Elgin Developmental His- 
tory. 
4. Porteus Maze Scale. 
5. Elgin Prognostic Rating 
Scale. 
6. ee Vocabulary Pro- 
e. 

7. Terman’s Interest Analysis 
Blank (Masculinity - Femi- 
nity Scale). 

. Arthur Stencil Design Test. 

. Goldstein and Sheerer Ab- 
stract and Concrete Behav- 
ior Test Battery. 


Seminars are held twice daily and 
can be roughly grouped under three 
general headings, clinical psychology, 
abnormal psychology and diagnostic 
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psychology seminars. In the clinical 
psychology seminars tests new to the 
students are demonstrated and the pat- 
terns of performance for different psy- 
chosis types are discussed. The abnor- 
mal psychology seminars include a 
study of the various psychotic and neu- 
rotic classifications and the differentiat- 


.ing features shown in behavior, symp- 


tomatology, etiology and prognosis. 
During the diagnostic psychology semi- 
nars the complete psychological report 
on a patient is given by the psycholo- 
gist or intern who has worked up the 
case and the concensus of diagnostic 
opinion for the psychology staff arrived 
at before patient is presented at gen- 
eral diagnostic staff. 

The intern’s grade for the practicum 
course is based on following criteria: 
1. psychological test reports, 2. practi- 
cal examination of administration and 
scoring skills for routine test proce- 
dures, 3. written examination covering 
the material presented in seminars, 4. 
efficiency rating scale for Illinois State 
psychologists and interns. This material 
together with the grade assigned is 
sent to the psychology department pro- 
fessor sponsoring the intern’s practi- 
cum course. 

The practicum course has been devel- 
oped on a state-wide basis and the re- 
sponsibility for this practicum course 
rests with the supervising psychologist. 
Hence the material presented in semi- 
nars is based on an outline prepared by 
the supervising psychologist and the 
same written examination questions are 
used in all the state hospitals at any 
given time. 

Thirty-two master’s theses and two 
doctoral theses have been worked up in 
connection with the practicum psychol- 
ogy courses in the Illinois State Hospi- 
tal. 

We have accepted undergraduate up- 
per classmen as well as graduate stu- 
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dents in psychology when their faculty 
sponsor recommends such acceptance on 
the basis of the student’s emotional 
maturity and poise in addition to edu- 
cational achievement. The great major- 
ity of our interns are graduate students 
while the majority of externs are up- 
per classmen but undergraduates. 

Our next step—and one we are work- 
ing on—now is the granting of a diplo- 
ma by the State Department of Public 
Welfare certifying the satisfactory com- 
pletion of a psychology internship in 
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our state hospitals. We also are work. 
ing on a rotating plan of internship for 
those students wanting broad clinica] 
experience rather than.work with pa- 
tients of a specific type or age group, 
For these students we are arranging a 
year’s internship with four months 
spent in one of our state hospitals for 
psychotic adults, four months in one of 
our state schools for mental defectives 
and four months in one of our state 


training schools for adolescent delin- 
quents. 
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GRADUATE INTERNSHIPS IN PSYCHOLOGY AT THE 
WESTERN STATE PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE 
AND CLINIC 


By SAUL ROSENZWEIG 


WESTERN STATE PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE AND CLINIC 


HE EXPECTED advantages from the 
T joint training program in clinical 
psychology at the Western State Psy- 
chiatric Institute and the University of 

Pittsburgh were outlined in a paper by 
| Root, Pearson and the present author 
two years ago [1]. Since the time of 
that publication a report on graduate 
internships has been produced by a sub- 
committee to the Committees on Gradu- 
ate and Professional Training of the 
American Psychological Association and 
the American Association for Applied 
Psychology [2]. In this report the com- 
mittee recommended an internship year 
relatively independent of the student’s 
academic work. This internship would 
be undertaken after two years at a uni- 
versity and before a final year spent 
there. A program recently announced 
by Harvard University under its new 
Department of Social Relations includes 
a somewhat similar provision for in- 
ternship training. In the light of these 
recent developments and on the basis 
of our own experience during the past 
three years, a reconsideration of our 
earlier program has been undertaken 
and an experimental modification of it 
is now planned. 

It should be clear from the outset 
that an integrated education for the 
student in which course work is simul- 
taneously tied in with actual experience 
in dealing with human beings, normal 
or abnormal, remains as a highly desir- 


able goal. The chief concern in the re- 
view of our experience relates to the 
limits within which such integration 
can be achieved in the ordinary associa- 
tion between a graduate school and an 
affiliated hospital, clinic or institute. It 
should also be taken into account that 
our experience since the inception of the 
program in Pittsburgh has not been 
broad, and complications in connection 
with the general instability of wartime 
made even that small sample not strictly 
representative. Nevertheless, sufficient 
basis appears to exist for the modifica- 
tion here described. 

The revision in question involves 
bringing interns, junior or senior, to 
the Institute for a period of a year or 
a year and a half and allowing them to 
take at the University of Pittsburgh 
during each regular (fall or spring) 
semester approximately three credit 
hours of course work in such subjects 
as psychodynamics, projective tech- 
niques, counseling, etc., closely related 
to the clinical or research work of the 
internship. Field course credit will be 
granted by the University at the rate 
of two credits for every four-month 
semester to cover the supervised experi- 
ence of the internship. (The intern is al- 
lowed half-rate tuition for all univer- 
sity credits). On such a‘basis the stu- 
dent would earn approximately twelve 
credits in any calendar year. After the 
internship he could continue at the Uni- 
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versity of Pittsburgh as a graduate stu- 
dent if he were acceptable and if he, in 
his turn, so desired. Whether the intern 
continued at the University would be 
clearly optional and in the event of such 
continuation, he would be considered 
for any possible financial or other as- 
sistance within the province of the Uni- 
versity to grant. The transition be- 
tween internship and full-time graduate 
work might be facilitated in some cases 
by the student’s beginning his research 
for the dissertation toward the end of 
the internship. In those instances in 
which such a project was undertaken, 
the topic would naturally be expected to 
have a reasonably close relationship to 
the research program of the Institute 
and hence to the student’s clinical work; 
and the supervisor of the study would 
be the intern director who would sub- 
sequently become the faculty advisor. 

The considerations that have led to 
this experimental revision are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The intern, essentially a full-time 
employee at the Institute, who simul- 
taneously attempts to carry eight to ten 
hours of lecture or laboratory work 
at the Univerity is ordinarily hard 
pressed. When pressure for the dis- 
charge of assignments in courses weighs 
upon the student, the necessary leisure 
for reflection, discussion, and collateral 
reading that should characterize the in- 
ternship is too seldom found. More- 
over, there are comparatively few 
eourses the content of which is close 
enough to the clinical or research work 
at the Institute for a natural integra- 
tion to ensue. The present revision 
would favor the inclusion of only such 
courses as, along with related seminars 
in clinical and research subjects, tie in 
so naturally with the supervised intern- 
ship training that the student hardly 
feels the distinction between course 
work and internship. 
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2. Ina sense the revised plan mere 
ly involves a redistribution of the jp. 
ternship experience by concentrating it 
within a shorter period while allowing 
such integration with course work as js 
readily possible. The three parts of the 
previous internship training — clinical, 
research and course instruction — are 
still provided. The student would, on 
the average, require no more time to 
complete the work for his degree by the 
one plan than by the other. Since even 
by the present program twelve univer- 
sity credits are obtainable in one year, 
the student with the necessary begin- 
ning background could complete the 
work for the master’s degree in two 
years and that for the doctorate in three 
years, including the internship period, 
by either plan, especially if a certain 
amount of the research for the disser- 
tation is carried out during the latter 
part of the internship. 

3. After a year or a year and a half 
the internship as such may begin to 
yield diminishing returns to the stu- 
dent. The institution he is serving may 
stand to gain in terms of service by a 
prolongation of the internship, but from 
the educational standpoint such an ad- 
vantage is obviously irrelevant. More 
over, as time passes, those duties of the 
student that are more closely related to 
the University than to the Institute nor- 
mally increase—the satisfaction of lan- 
guage requirements, preparation for 
comprehensive examinations, and the 
completion of the dissertation. The ful- 
filment of these requirements would ob- 
viously be facilitated if the candidate 
could concentrate upon them full time 
as he had previously concentrated upon 
the internship. 

4. As will be apparent from the 
foregoing, the student may still retain 
the advantage of conducting his re- 
search for the dissertation at the Insti- 
tute since provision is made for him to 
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begin such a project, if he is judged to 
be qualified for it and wishes to under- 
take it, toward the end of his internship 
and to continue it subsequently under 
the same supervision. 

5. From the standpoint of the Insti- 
tute’s service in the training of psychol- 
ogists the revision will make it possible 
to offer many more internship oppor- 
‘tunities than was feasible on the old 
plan. When a student came for a period 
of two (junior level) or three (senior 
level) years, the internship experience 
could be offered to only one half or one 
third as many individuals as can now be 
served. Since openings for internships 
are naturally limited— four being pro- 
vided at the Institute—this administra- 


tive consideration is of major impor- 
tance. 

These considerations have suggested 
the adoption of the present revised plan 
which will go into effect this summer. 


1. Rosenzweig, S., Root, W. T. and Pearson, 

G. B. “Education for Clinical Psychology: 
Program of Training at the Western State 
Psychiatric Hospital in Affiliation with the 
University of Pittsburgh,” JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1944, 8: 354- 
59. 
Subcommittee on Graduate Internship 
Training to the Committees on Graduate 
and Professional Training of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology. “Graduate Internship Training 
in Psychology,” JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY, 1945, 9: 243-66. 
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THE CLINICAL TRAINING OF FELLOWS-IN-PSYCHOLOGy 
By SIMON H. TULCHIN 


NEW YORK CITY 
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. PAST few years have witnessed cal psychology—a program which shoul ate thei 
a growing recognition on the part include not only academic courses and his own 
of psychologists that a period of super- theoretical background but a meaning. sities lo 
vised field experience must become an _ ful field experience which would relate have th 
integral part of the training of a clini- these to the living case material of clini- HM yide a 1 
cal psychologist. It is also becoming cal psychology. To take the position that It wa 
more apparent that in order to achieve clinical psychology is not yet ready for lishmer 
the desired ends, field training cannot a professional training program is, to enlist t] 
be treated as a detached experience but put it mildly, a little difficult to main- versitie 
must be incorporated into a meaningful tain. Other disciplines have made much clinical 
and co-ordinated training program. progress by establishing professional 1945. 
Universities offering courses in clinical schools rather than by waiting to solve depend 
psychology or mental tests have fre- all of their theoretical problems first. for on 
quently made arrangements with local The social-work field is a notable exam- of Tru 
agencies and schools for student visits ple in which the integration of theory Centre 
or demonstrations. Cases have also been and practice is taking place much to the of fou: 
made available to students for practice advantage of both. In a well-conceived ogy. | 
in testing with or without supervision. program of clinical training the univer- availal 
However, with few exceptions, these ar-_ sities will invite and welcome the par- of the 
rangements were left to the initiative ticipation of clinical psychologists, psy- Colleg 
of the individual instructor and lasted chiatrists, social workers and members versity 
only for the duration of the course. of allied fields. Slow beginnings in this J porn 
After fulfilling the requirements for the direction are being made and some uni- Unive 
M.A. or Ph.D. many a student had made _versities are ready to grant higher de- Educa 
the rounds seeking a place where he _ grees in clinical psychology. It is a hope Arts ¢ 
could volunteer his services in order to ful sign of the times that more of the partm 
gain clinical experience. It is only sel- universities are re-evaluating their pro- of the 
dom that such experience is supervised. grams and are becoming conscious of J «itis 
For the most part it is confined to the the fact that the mere addition of BB ang ¢ 
opportunities as well as limitations courses does not meet the need and that HB astos 
which a particular agency has to offer. there is no substitute for actual experi- J <itjos 
And unless a training program is care- ence with clinical material under direct J thir 
fully planned and supervised the stu- supervision. Psychologists frequently JR seem: 
dent is certainly not likely to make the lament the fact that their participation J o- +} 
most out of the opportunities which are in the therapeutic program is not only J naj s 
available. limited but almost nonexistent, and yet 
The universities have been extremely how many universities include courses 1 Th 
slow in assuming the responsibility for in therapy and provide opportunities pe 
an all-round training program in clini- for supervised experience with care- 2M 
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fully selected cases? Clinical experience 
should be provided in agencies or insti- 
tutions staffed with psychiatrists, social 
workers and other specialists so that the 
psychologist, through active participa- 
tion in the work of the clinical team, 
may come in close contact with the oth- 
er members of the team, learn first hand 
to understand, evaluate and to appreci- 
ate their contribution as well as to see 
his own in proper perspective. Univer- 
sities located in or near large cities will 
have the advantage of being able to pro- 
vide a wide variety of clinical material. 


It was in order to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of a training program and to 
enlist the active participation of the uni- 
versities that several fellowships in 
clinical psychology were established in 
1945. A grant secured from the In- 
dependent Aid,? and an additional sum 
for one student provided by the Board 
of Trustees of the Brooklyn Guidance 
Centre made possible the establishment 
of four fellowships in clinical psychol- 
ogy. One fellowship was thus made 
available to a graduate student of each 
of the four local universities—The City 
College of New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity including Teachers College, 
Fordham University and New York 
University which includes the School of 
Education and the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. The heads of the de- 
partments of psychology and members 
of the faculties of the several univer- 
sities were all interested in the project 
and codperate fully in submitting candi- 
dates for the fellowships. Since univer- 
sities differ in their curriculum and in 
their general philosophy of educgtion it 
seemed wise to have them submit two 
or three candidates and to have the fi- 
nal selection made by the clinical psy- 


’ The author wishes to express his gratitude 
to Miss Sophie van S. Theis for her vision and 
active interest in the project. 

?Miss Marion Paschal, director. 
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chologists directly involved in the field 
training program. This is to insure 
greater uniformity in the evaluation of 
a candidate’s background and training 
as well as personal fitness, maturity and 
seriousness of intent to enter the clini- 
cal field. The universities are requested 
to select students who have had a thor- 
ough grounding in the fundamentals of 
psychology, including mental testing 
and other courses in the clinical field, 
and who have completed a minimum of 
one year of graduate work. During the 
period of the fellowship, the applicants 
are expected to continue with their aca- 
demic studies leading to the Ph.D. de- 
gree. They are required to give a mini- 
mum of twenty hours a week to the 
program of field experience and train- 
ing. The fellowship grant is fifty dol- 
lars a month during the academic year. 

The directors of several agencies in 
the city and their chief psychologists 
and associates became interested in the 
project and expressed a willingness to 
coéperate in every possible way. Four 
agencies offering a rich variety of clini- 
cal material were selected. These in- 
clude the Psychiatric Division of Belle- 
vue Hospital,» The Bureau of Child 
Guidance Board of Education,‘ the 
Neurological Institute, and the Brook- 
lyn Guidance Centre.* Each of the fel- 
lows spends one fourth of the total pe- 
riod of training in each of the four 
agencies and the assignments are made 
on a rotating basis. This distributes 
thé supervisory load more evenly since 
it is only during the initial period that 
each agency is concerned with the train- 
ing of a fellow who has had no previous 
placement. Since these agencies differ 
in their staff organization, types of 
cases served, services offered, methods 


3 David Wechsler, chief psychologist. 
* Morris Krugman, chief psychologist. 
5 Gladys Tallman, chief psychologist. 
6 Simon H. Tulchin, chief psychologist. 
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of approach and general program, each 
fellow is exposed to and participates in 
a wide variety of clinical experience. 
Such an experience has the further val- 
ue of fostering an appreciation of dif- 
ferent points of view, of bringing to 
the fore the need for a flexibility of 
approach which is so essential in clini- 
cal practice and of testing the capacity 
of the individual to establish rapport 
with his cases as well as form a work- 
ing and friendly relationship with his 
supervisors and colleagues. 

In each of the four agencies the train- 
ing of the fellow is strictly supervised 
by the chief psychologist or someone 
designated by him. He has access to 
such case record material as may be 
available for each patient, the statement 
of referral problems, the social exami- 
nation, reports of previous psychologi- 
cal examinations, medical and psychia- 
tric findings, etc. In each agency he is 
first given a general idea of the organi- 
zation of the agency as a functional 
unit and the work of the psychologist 
and its relation to the contribution of 
the other members of the staff is ex- 
plained to him. He is permitted and en- 
couraged to read records so as to be- 
come acquainted with case material. 
The fellow attends the meetings of the 
psychologists, staff conferences, and 
such general and special lectures which 
take place during his assignment with 
the agency. In preparation for each 
case the testing program is discussed 
and the tests to be used decided 
upon. The fellow observes the psycholo- 
gist give those tests with which he is 
not yet familiar and is supervised in the 
giving of the tests with which he has 
had previous experience in order to in- 
sure uniformity of techniques. Proce- 
dures and test interpretation in rela- 
tion to other findings in the case—social, 
medical, psychiatric—are discussed and 
the fellow is then ready to write up the 
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psychological report and submit it for 
further evaluation before it becomes 
part of the record. As the fellow gains 
in the acquisition of testing skills ang 
in clinical evaluation of findings he jg 
given more and more responsibility and 
the supervision is gradually lessened. 
In some of the agencies the fellow js 
also given an opportunity to carry one 
or two cases of children who are in need 
of special tutoring because of specific 
disabilities in reading, spelling or arith- 
metic. The above program holds true 
in a general way for all agencies ¢o- 
Operating in the training project. Some 
of the special details characteristic of 
a particular agency may now be briefly 
described. 

The Psychiatric Division of Bellevue 
Hospital offers a great variety of clini- 
cal material. There are children of all 
ages as well as adults in both the out- 
patient department and on the wards. 
Cases are seen for diagnostic studies 
as well as for therapy. The range of 
problems is wide. Children sent to Bel- 
levue include the abandoned, the neg- 
lected, the delinquent and criminal, 
those with mild to serious behavior 
problems, the mentally deficient and re- 
tarded, the organic, the neurotic and 
the psychotic. The adults also present 
many types of disturbance including the 
criminal, the mentally deficient, the neu- 
rotic and the psychotic. Within the 
limits of the training period an attempt 
is made to have the fellow-in-psychol- 
ogy actually test or observe the testing 
of as many and as varied cases as p0s- 
sible. He tests cases in the outpatient 
department and later on the wards. He 
attends ‘departmental meetings as well 
as diagnostic conferences and discus- 
sions. He also observes certain types of 
therapy whenever possible. 

At the Bureau of Child Guidance, 
Board of Education, the fellow-in-psy- 
chology is given an opportunity to at- 
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tend orientation lectures at the central 


office so as to obtain an overall concep- 
tion of the various activities of the Bu- 


'reau. His time is divided between test- 


ing of cases referred to the headquar- 
ters of a particular district or to test- 
ing in the schools proper. All of the 


‘testing is done under supervision. In 
going out to the schools the fellow ac- 


companies a member of the staff. At 
headquarters the fellow attends initial 
as well as followup conferences on 
cases, occasionally presents the test 
findings before the staff, and has case 
work conferences with other workers. 
He visits various classes, such as sight 
conservation classes, health classes, car- 
diac classes, opportunity classes, classes 
for gifted children, etc. Occasionally he 
has interviews with parents. He sits in 
on conferences with teachers and prin- 


} cipals and gets some feeling about the 


administrative problems involved. 

At the Neurological Institute the fel- 
low’s experience is enriched with or- 
ganic and neurological case material. 
Here again there are clinic cases who 
come in for special study as well as 
those who are bedridden hospital pa- 
tients. These include children as well 
as adults. There is complete supervi- 
sion of testing and reports. The fellow 
attends conferences at which cases are 
presented and neurological findings em- 
phasized. Ways in which psychological 
test findings and results may aid in di- 
agnostic studies are considered. The fel- 
low also attends general lectures and 
presentations which take place from 


| time to time. 


The Brooklyn Guidance Centre offers 
an experience of working with a psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist, psychiatric so- 
cial worker and therapists in a setup 
where individual and group therapy is 
carried with both children and mothers. 
Psychological testing forms a part of 
the diagnostic study and is also utilized 


as a check on treatment results. Occa- 
sionally cases are accepted for psycho- 
logical study only where vocational or 
educational counseling is sought. Many 
of the referrals are of young children, 
and this affords further opportunity for 
gaining experience in testing the pre- 
school group. The fellow attends con- 
ferences at which cases are presented 
to demonstrate therapeutic techniques 
or to discuss general problems of inter- 
est. The cases accepted for study and 
treatment at the Centre present a va- 
riety of behavior and personality prob- 
lems. 

Since the brevity of the fellowship 
period makes it impossible to cover all 
clinical areas, visits to several different 
agencies are made in order to gain some 
first hand information. Thus trips are 
made to agencies engaged in personnel 
work and to those dealing with infant 
testing, adoption, and foster home place- 
ment. 

In the course of the training period 
the fellow-in-psychology learns to ad- 
minister and to interpret many clini- 
cally useful tests and procedures and 
acquires a number of skills. He learns 
a number of tests of intelligence, both 
verbal and performance, educational 
tests, diagnostic tests, vocational tests, 
tests of special abilities and skills, tests 
for various age groups and several per- 
sonality tests. A special series of weekly 
seminars is devoted to the Rorschach 
test. At stated intervals all of the fel- 
lows meet with the chairman of the 
committee on training in order to co- 
ordinate their experience and to discuss 
problems of mutual interest. The fel- 
low learns the values as well as the lim- 
itations of tests and is in a better po- 
sition to evaluate the testing tools in re- 
lation to a total clinical program. He is 
thus more capable of noting the gaps in 
his academic training and experience 
especially in the field of therapy. Based 
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on the variety of his experience he is 
also in a better position to discover his 
own chief area of interest and to seek 
further training to meet his needs. 

The purpose of this paper was to de- 
scribe briefly a particular program of 
clinical training for fellows in psychol- 
ogy. Attention was also focused on the 
need to provide a field experience as an 
integral part of the training program 
in clinical psychology and stress was 
laid on the importance of having the 
university not only participate in such 
a program but assume leadership in es- 
tablishing a well rounded and coordi- 
nated course of training combining the- 
ory and practice. It is recognized that 
the program described here has its lim- 
itations. It is limited in time as well as 
in scope. The participation of the psy- 


chologist in therapy needs further cop. 
sideration. The brevity of the fellow. 
ship period makes for an extensive 
rather than intensive experience in each 
of the four agency placements. The ad. 
vantage of this wide variety of experi. 
ence was already discussed. If possible 
this should be followed by a more jn. 
tensive experience in a particular area 
depending upon the special interest and 
needs of the individual fellow. A longer 
fellowship period would also make pos- 
sible participation in research and the 
utilization of clinical material for the 
doctorate thesis. 


No attempt was made to define rigid- 
ly and set the limits for a training pro- 
gram. A beginning has to be made and 
changes should be introduced as dic- 
tated by actual experience. 
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SUPERVISED TRAINING IN A COLLEGE 
COUNSELING BUREAU 


By RAY H. BIXLER, EDWARD S. BORDIN, AND HERDIS L. DEABLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


program of the Student Counsel- 
ing Bureau at the University of Minne- 
sota has been extended in order to in- 
crease the amount of actual supervised 
counseling experience afforded to grad- 
uate students in the departments of 
psychology and educational psychology. 
The change was made in the belief that 
students require such training, the lack 
of which results in inefficient counsel- 
ing and has a retarding effect upon the 
widespread use of consulting psycholo- 
gists. This description of the Student 
Counseling Bureau’s training program 
is presented to provide a basis for com- 
parison with the programs in other uni- 
versity counseling bureaus in the belief 
that better methods of training will de- 
velop from the varied experiences 
shared in this manner. It should be 
stressed that our program is new and 
not readily amenable to evaluation at 
present. 

The Student Counseling Bureau of- 
fers a course in which graduate stu- 
dents in the Departments of Psychol- 
ogy and Educational Psychology can 
enroll for a maximum of three quar- 
ters. An informal seminar, attended by 
the students and staff members, is held 
each week. These meetings and the 
training program were under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Edward S. Bordin, acting 
director of the bureau. He was assist- 
ed by the senior staff members. Their 
participation in supervision of counsel- 
ing made possible the increased coun- 


i the past year the training 


seling experience afforded in the course. 
Initial or orientation meetings were de- 
voted to routine aspects. Incorporated 
in these discussions were descriptions 
of the mechanics of procedure, forms to 
be filled out, and case folder data. Two 
seminar periods seemed sufficient for 
this purpose. 

During this period of orientation, stu- 
dent counselors began to observe pre- 
liminary interviews carried by senior 
staff members. Students sat in on the 
interview although they did not partici- 
pate in the discussion of the client’s 
problem. An attempt was made to pro- 
vide opportunities to observe different 
methods of counseling in action by sys- 
tematically varying the counselors ob- 
served. Observation was limited to 
three interviews because it seemed de- 
sirable to initiate counseling practice as 
soon as possible. 

The presence of a third member is 
always a possible deterrent to inter- 
viewing. No consistent method of deal- 
ing with this problem has been used by 
the staff. One attempt to minimize the 
effect of the student was made by plac- 
ing him in an inconspicuous place in 
the room, with or without acknowledg- 
ment of his presence. There has been 
divided opinion as to the value of this 
procedure. As an alternative the staff 
member took the student to the waiting 
room, introduced himself, and said, 
“This is Mr. Jones, one of our counsel- 
ors, who would like to sit in with us.” 
Upon entering the room, the student sat 
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in full view of the client. Although 
there was no agreement as to which of 
these procedures is preferable, it did 
seem desirable to acknowledge the pres- 
ence of the student clinician. 

During the period of observation, dis- 
cussion in class meetings tended to cen- 
ter around differences in counselors’ 
approaches, the tests used, presentation 
of cases from the Bureau files, and 
whatever else was of concern to stu- 
dents. In this period the students evi- 
denced a great deal of confusion. Ef- 
forts were made to utilize this condition 
to stimulate discussions by the members 
of the class of the questions involved 
and to review the literature. Confusion 
seemed to be healthy at this point in 
training, and the opportunities for free 
expression seemed to offer a desirable 
means of clarifying the problems that 
were most pressing to the student. 

Before the middle of the first quar- 
ter, students began to take full respon- 
sibility for interviews. Each was as- 
signed to a senior staff member. The 
student counselor took one or more of 
the staff member’s regularly assigned 
appointments each week. Following the 
interview, the student was expected to 
discuss it with his supervisor. This ar- 
rangement made it possible for the su- 
pervisor to spend an optimal amount of 
time with student clinicians and still 
permitted the Counseling Bureau to 
carry a full case load. This type of high- 
ly individualized supervision facilitated 
the training of students who had wide- 
ly varying backgrounds of training and 
experience. 

The staff member was available be- 
fore and during the student’s inter- 
views. This made it possible for the 
supervisor to answer any questions 
which arose before the interview. He 
was free to listen to the student coun- 
selor, if so desired, or for questioning 
if some problem of information oc- 
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curred during the interview. At the 
same time, it made possible immediate 
discussion of the interview following 
its conclusion. This type of extensiye 
supervision seemed to accelerate traip. 
ing and minimized the dangers inher. 
ent in unskilled counseling. Gradually, 
as the quarter progressed, student ¢j- 
nicians tended more and more to en. 
phasize the interview process in these 
discussions with staff members rather 
than the problems presented by the ¢li- 
ent or the test selected. 

During the first quarter, student cli- 
nicians were limited to taking prelimi- 
nary interviews. This limitation was 
made because of the complications in- 
volved in occupational information, 
knowledge about prediction batteries, 
and familiarity with University require- 
ments. It seemed desirable to minimize 
these problems in order that the stu- 
dent would have ample opportunity to 
develop counseling skills. In addition, it 
is always possible for the supervisor to 
rectify errors committed by students in 
the initial interview because there is 
usually opportunity for further contact 
with clients. 

During the second quarter, super- 
vised experience was extended to in- 
clude the second interview. This made 
it possible for students to bring cases 
of vocational or educational counseling 
to their logical conclusion. They had 
become familiar with the various pre- 
diction batteries and other necessary in- 
formation, e.g. university requirements 
and job information during the first 
quarter. 

Three or four class meetings during 
this quarter were devoted to listening 
to interviews (this was done through 
means of a concealed microphone and 
a loud speaker in the staff room) and 4 
discussion of these interviews. These 
interviews were given by staff mem- 
bers and students who participated on 
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» voluntary basis. The fact that stu- 
jents did participate seems largely due 
9 the freedom which prevailed in the 
seminar discussions. The counselor, stu- 
Jent or staff member met with construc- 
ive but critical comments regarding 
is interview. In other staff meetings 
students continued their interest in the 
process of counseling and presented spe- 
ific problems centering around han- 
jing of client’s questions and atti- 
udes, interpretation of tests to clients, 
and methods of dealing with what ap- 
eared to be unrealistic vocational 
hoices. 

During the three quarter sequence, 
he responsibility for supervision of 
each student was systematically distrib- 
ted among the senior staff members. 
his insured the opportunity to experi- 
ence supervision under counselors with 
varying points of view. No conscious 
attempt was made to influence the stu- 
dents to adopt any one pattern of coun- 
seling. 

It is anticipated that during the third 
uarter students will be permitted to 
specialize in such fields as psychothera- 


Student Counseling Bureau which pro- 
vides counseling services under a spe- 
cial contract with the Veterans Admin- 


istration. In the past year, however, 
the program was altered only to pro- 
vide greater autonomy to the students 
during this period. If they desired to 
take more frequent interviews without 
direct supervision, arrangements were 
made to accommodate them. Some stu- 
dent counselors who desired specialized 
experience in dealing with certain types 
of vocational and educational problems 
were able to obtain it. One counselor was 
especially interested in counseling nurs- 
ing students, another in dealing with 
students called into the dean’s office be- 
cause of academic deficiencies. 
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There were several problems encoun- 
tered for which we had no satisfactory 
answer. They are listed below with 
some indication of the attempt made to 
solve them. 

1. Some prospective counselors have 
such severe personality difficulties of 
their own that the question arises as to 
whether or not they can deal adequately 
with other people’s problems. How to 
handle this to insure success of the pro- 
gram and yet not traumatize the stu- 
dent clinician proved to be a challenge. 
In one such situation, the director at- 
tempted to give the student clinician a 
clear statement of why counseling ex- 
perience was not feasible at present and 
attempted to help her clarify her reac- 
tions to this situation. This met with 
very limited success. In any supervised 
program, this problem will present it- 
self. 

2. The lack of a professional atti- 
tude on the part of student clinicians 
is an ever-present danger because stu- 
dents in their enthusiasm will make re- 
marks inappropriate to the situation or 
will act in an unprofessional manner. 
For example, one student stepped up to 
a staff member in the waiting room and 
said, “I just saw an interesting case!” 
There is a tendency for them occasional- 
ly to talk outside of the seminar in con- 
spicuous places about their interviews 
and about the fact that they are under- 
going this type of training. It seemed 
desirable to set very definite limits to 
this kind of behavior and deal firmly 
with it when it did occur. After the sit- 
uation mentioned above, the staff mem- 
ber asked the student to step into his 
office, pointed out to her the ramifica- 
tions of such a remark in the waiting 
room and told her that such a thing 
should never be allowed to occur. 

3. Inadequate counseling — Any or- 
ganization instituting a program such 
as this must face the fact that in the 
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early stages with new student counse- 
lors there will be mistakes made, clients 
will be mishandled, and perhaps an oc- 
casional one traumatized. At the same 
time, we must face the fact that this 
will occur whenever a counselor begins 
to practice, whether it is while he is in 
training under supervision or when he 
has his Ph.D. and is on his own. Hope 
lies in the fact that under supervision 
the errors can be corrected and he can 
learn more readily from his experience. 
At the same time, under supervision 
many errors, even the more serious 
ones, can be rectified. At times it is 
important for the supervising counselor 
to see the client for an additional inter- 
view in order to minimize the inade- 
quacy of the student. 

It has been our experience, however, 
that we have had very few of these 
problems to face and all of them have 
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been minor in nature. It seemed advig. 
able to begin cautiously, taking every 
possible step to prevent such problems 
in the early stages of this program jp 
order to provide optimal opportunity 
for its initial success. 

The description which has been pre 
sented here is not that of a finished sys. 
tem but one very much in the process of 
evolution. Future development of train. 
ing programs depends in part upon the 
sharing of experiences. Those in charge 
of supervised training programs will be 
impressed by the development of their 
students and challenged by their enthy- 
siastic questions. Our experience has 
convinced us that university personne 
bureaus should establish supervised 


training programs because it will be 
only as we meet this need for training 
that psychology will be established upon 
a sound basis in the consulting field. 








